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A New Supplementary Reader 


by FRANK G. CARPENTER 


Carpenter’s 
Industrial Reader—Foods 


60 cents 


HIS is the first of a new series of supplementary 

readers, written by the author of the phenomenally 

successful Geographical Readers. The book gives 
children a knowedge of the production and preparation 
of foods, and shows how civilization and commerce 
grew from man’s need of foods and the exchange of 
foods between the various nations. The author takes 
the children on personal'y conducted tours to the great 
food centers of the world, to the markets of exchange, 
to the factories, the farms, the forests, and the seas. 
Together they go to the wheat fields, the flour milis, 
the cattle ranches, and the packing houses. They learn 
to understand the manufacture of dairy products, and 
visit the fisheries, the orchards and vineyards, and the 


3 tea, coffee, rice, and sugar plantations. The volume 











is as interesting as any story book, and is profusely 
and attractively illustrated from photographs. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


























Child Housekeeper 


Simple Lessons with 
Songs, Stories and Games. 


By Elizabeth Colson and Anna G. Chittenden 
Introduction by Jacob A. Riis 














science and kindergarten classes, and to all who 

are interested in making the home the ‘‘ cheeriest 
spot in the landscape.”’ It is the outcome of actual 
experience in teaching small girls todo intelligent work 
in their homes, using the materials and utensils there 
provided. Classes may thus be taught, and work which 
is ordinarily classed as drudgery will become interesting 
and pleasurable to the young people. As Mr. Riis 
says: ‘** This is emphatically a good and a great thing 
to do.”’ 


| PPEALS to those engaged in teaching domestic 


I2mo. Cloth. Illustrated 
$1.00 net. By Mail $1.08 





NEW YORK 








A. S. Barnes & Company 











College Entrance Requirements for the Years 1906-1911 


A Selected List from the Standard Literature Series 


Manila Cloth 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.......... $.20 $.30 
Browning’s Selected Poems.................... W2y 520 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America..... .124 .20 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon; Mazeppa; and Selec- 
tions from Childe Harold.:................ .124 .20 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Lowell’s Vision 
of Sir Launfal, bound together.............. .12} .20 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner..................... 20) £30 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield....... :20° +.30 


Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and other Eighteenth 
I adc eR SR on Ab a Mate oe he 3 .124 .20 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Part One: Stories ........ 12% .20 


The Author’s Account of Himself; The Broken 
Heart; The Inn Kitchen; The Spectre Bride- 
groom; The Widow and Her Son; The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow; Rip Van Winkle; The Angler. 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Part Two: Essays........ .123 .20 
The Voyage; Westminster Abbey; Christmas; 
The Stage Coach; Christmas Day; The Christ- 
mas Dinner; Stratford-on-Avon. 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Combined... ............ .20 = .30 
This Book consists of Sketch Book, Part One: 
Stories, and Sketch Book, Part Two: Essays. 





List Price 
Manila Cloth 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish and 


SITET T2052 SR at ie ar pete oe See ras $.20 $.30 
Milton's Minor Poems... 6. 2S 6 oe cc dees .124 .20 
Poe’ sStories aid P0ems << oc us calls eens cena es .124 .20 


Poems: The Bells; Annabel Lee; The Raven; 
Ulalume; For Annie; to Helen 

Stories: The Gold Bug; The Purloined Letter; A 
Descent into the Maelstrom; The Fall of 
the House of Usher 


Poems of Knightly Adventure................. * 420° 230 
Arnold: Sohrab and Rustrum, 7 
Tennyson: Gareth and Lynette, 
Lowell: The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Macaulay:] Horatius. 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. 2... casi neve as .20 .30 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar..................... .124 .20 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth.. ..................065 .124..20 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice .............. .124 .20 
Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette; Lancelot and 
Elaine; Passitig.of Arthur................- .124 .20 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s Bunker 
Hill Orations, bound together.............. .124 .20 


A copy of one of these books will be sent for examination, with a view to in- 
troduction, to any Principal who writes us mentioning his school and position 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27-29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York City 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








9 » 31 Union Sq., New York 
Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all year 'round. Quick, eftici- 
entservice, Write or telegraph. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


i N ~ o = N C “A influence. = it = hears 
i t I | i thing, Cu Ht. & 
pen aber . the m HH a» adel ro a a teacher 
RECOM M E. DS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 
ome C, J, Albert, Manager =—— 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 57s wavash ave., chicago, i 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book tree. 











B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES jf 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. , BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave, 


Chiorgo, 20 Michigan Ave. 
353 Fifth Avenue | 
| 
| 








4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 25s Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





Oldest and best 
known in United States 


SGHERMERHORN | concen sce, 


TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY | Te!. 3688 Madison Square Established 1855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Sena for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 





ears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 


evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
[University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 

all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some _ special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 


Washington Square, New York City 















FISHER “ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for plecing seenuaL Pt the U-8. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED, For Public Schools $50-$135, Grades $50-380 





High Schools $60-3150 Colleges and City 
Supts. $100-$300, Music $40-$100, Art $40-$90, Expression $40-$100 [Agents 
THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 





Wanted at Institutes. Good Money. Write at once. 
CO., 401 CHURCH ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
One Fee for Two Offices 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 


The Great Agency of the West. Established 1889, Normal and College graduates wanted 











TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS) 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type — Good 
Paper Well Bound—Convenient fur the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, iv cents each, 


Interlinear 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding -Cioth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Sentporone DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 41.45 East 24th Street, New York City 


Send for one 


Seas 
and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
Private Schools, Colleges and Societies. 
Stock and special designs. FILLING 
A SPECIALTY. Illustrated catalog 
and samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. Y. 


~Dipblomad 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th st. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


We publish the Bercy, 

Dut roquet,sauveur 

and other’ weli-known 
| methods, 














WANTED 


A representative in every city and 
county. Write for terms and samples. 


The School Journal 





PLEASED WITH THEM 


WE ARE MORE THAN 
wae ’Ss PENS —=_::> 
= ESTERBROOK 


SLANT, MODIFIED SLANT, VERTICAL 


Ask Stationer 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N.J. 
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Scientific Naturalists or Poets? 


Or, Is Nature Study to be 


President Roosevelt has rendered a positive ser- 
vice to nature study by his blow at the literary 
nature-faking industry. To be sure, he himself 
is no authority in nature study. The Rev. William 
J. Long is emphasizing this fact very vigorously. 
But he knows when a thing is wrong, and he is con- 
stitutionally opposed to every form of shamming. 
it is poor argument on the part of Dr. Long to try 
io prove the President in the wrong by telling what 
voung Roosevelt did on the hunt. Why should the 
people be particularly interested in his opinions 
concerning Mr. Roosevelt? They want proofs for 
his wonderful nature tales. That’s all. 

There is no doubt that the ethical effects of Dr. 
Long’s nature tales upon those who believe them 
to be true is better than that of the Roosevelt 
shooting diary. I have heard preachers very com- 
placently tell stories as having happened to them- 
selves, which had pleased a previous generation 
who read the earlier editions of Joe Miller. It is 
a way some ministers have of stirring a laudable 
sentiment into being by pretty inventions. It is 
called giving “‘local color’’ or the “‘personal touch.” 
Less polite unregenerates call that sort of thing 
faking. The story-telling preacher. with the ‘‘per- 
sonal touch” probably regards the immediate effect 
of his story as of infinitely greater importance than 
its want of matter-of-factness. Just so the nature 
fakers will point to the noble thoughts and worthy 
resolutions that have been cultivated by the read- 
ing of their wonder-tales. 

Now it is perfectly legitimate—begging Dr. Long’s 
pardon—for President Roosevelt to raise the ques- 
tion whether nature study is to be ranked as a 
department of fiction, or whether it is to be what 
its introducers claimed for it, a coming in direct con- 
tact with cold facts. Pedagogic economy demands 
that each study shall occupy itself with certain 
specific objects, so that the curriculum as a whole 
may cover the complete round of purposes found 
suitable for cultivation at any particular stage. 
There is a place for symbolization—a large place— 
drawing its material from all departments. For 
want of a better name we call it poetry, and that 
includes fairy tales and similar creations of the 
human fancy. What President Roosevelt objects 
to is Dr. Long’s insistence that fiction shall be ac- 
cepted as fact. And he is right. 

The fundamental mistake propagated by the 
nature fakers is that they invest animals with the 
complicated psychic sensibility of a highly-civilized 
human being. I have heard Dr. Long tell a ro- 
mance of an oyster, as charming as the Loreley. If 
I could really get myself to believe the story I 
should never want to eat another oyster, and 
broiled live lobster—lobster being supposedly men- 
tally more highly organized than the oyster—would 
be altogether out of the question. Now I am very 
fond of broiled live lobster, and so I shall not be- 
lieve Dr. Long’s story. 

Nature fakers is a hard name, but then the Presi- 
dent never stcps to consult his Thesaurus. He 






a Department of Literature ? 





might have called them poets and he would have 
come just as close to the line, only the cut would 
not have been as sharp. Dr. Long and Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts are essentially poets, who see with 
the eyes of the poet, and write with a purpose. 

The President does not like compromises. It has 
got to be labeled either science or poetry—like 
patent medicine, forty-six per cent. alcohol. The 
N. E. A. Committee on Resolutions might well 
consider the appropriateness of commending the 
President for his continuous interest in the schools, 
or perhaps it might say a plain word concerning 


the mixture of fact and fiction in the periods allotted 


to nature study. 





Edward Chester Delano has been a faithful and 
sweet-tempered toiler during the more than fifty 
years of service in the Chicago school system. He 
has labored unceasingly for the education of the 
children. He loved the young, and they loved him 
and confided in him. The teachers respected him 
and trusted implicitly his sympathy and sincerity. 
In all the turmoil and ceaseless agitation which have 
kept the schools of Chicago astir and have frequently 
drawn them into the factional struggles of politi- 
cians, he preserved a calm equanimity and never 
lost the single-heartedness of his devotion to his 
professional work. Superintendents came and went. 
He gave his loyal support to each one. He knew 
he lacked the aggressiveness necessary to leadership, 
and was contented to be a trusted follower. The 
change of boards of education and the many up- 
heavals attending them did not affect his position. 

How Dr. Cooley loved him may be judged from 
the words spoken when the news of Mr. Delano’s 
death was received. ‘‘Mr. Delano,” he said, ‘‘was 
the ablest man in the public school system. He was 
gentle and strong at thesame time. No matter what 
happened he always preserved the same calm ex- 
terior which inspired confidence in everybody 
associated with him. He did not know what dis- 
loyalty meant.” 

Mr. Delano was seventy-four years old when he 
died. He was a native of Massachusetts and a 
graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School, class 
of 1850. His work in Chicago began in 1856 as 
teacher in the old Central High School. He re- 
minded me in many ways of Dr. Albert G. Boyden, 
and several times I mistook one for the other. In 
character they certainly had much in common. The 
keynote of the lives of both has been unselfishness. 





Mr. Charles D. Lowry has been reinstated in the 
office of district superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago. Last June the Dunne Board, in its unearthly 
wisdom and its multiplicity of individual reform 
schemes, retired him. On Dr. Cooley’s recommen- 
dation he has now been appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Edward C. Delano. The 
next move in Chicago will be the re-establishment 
of the merit rule in the appointment and promotion 
of teachers. 
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The St. Louis plan of admitting to the eligible 
list of teachers those who can present proper cre- 
dentials of efficiency, without the customary in- 
quisitional tests, should commend itself elsewhere. 

The indignities to which candidates for positions 
in some school systems are subjected are a disgrace 
to American civilization. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is collecting instances to 
publish to the world to prove the need of compelling 
school authorities to accord at least decent treat- 
ment to those who desire to teach in the schools. 
If you who read these lines will send to the Editor 
concrete examples of humiliations to which teachers 
are subjected, you will help to bring about a better 
state of affairs. 

New Haven is one of the meanest cities in this 
country as regards salaries paid to the teachers. 
After a careful preparation for school work a woman 
may earn $300 a year, or twenty-five dollars a 
month, and yet there are business men in that town 
who are opposed to any improvement of conditions. 
What is the matter with Yale University? With 
all the professors it has, can it not convince 
the townspeople of the value of public education? 
The regeneration of the town certainly ought not 
to be an impossibility. 





_ Folk dance faking appears to be the newest 
industry in the school field. With all her wonder- 
ful variety of dances Spain never dreamt of turns 
and hops such as were exhibited at a recent school 
presentation of ‘‘folk dances.’’ Costume doesn’t 
make a dance. Let us have the real thing. The 
schools cannot afford to fake. 


At last the backbone of Philadelphia’s anti- 
quated system of promotion in the elementary 
schools is to be broken. It never had any reason- 
ableness in it. Annual promotions of the Procrustes 
Philadelphus type are an abomination. Semi- 
annual promotions are an improvement, but they 
do not yet meet the issue. They are merely a com- 
promise revealing good intentions. 


Alabama is considering the need of improving 
her system of school supervision. A bill now in the 
Legislature provides that hereafter only a teacher 
possessing the first grade or life certificate shall be 
eligible as superintendent. The Birmingham Age- 
Herald, the leading paper in the State, writes that 
more than sixty superintendents are fighting the 
bill. The same newspaper has this to say editorially 
of present conditions: 

Alabama is perhaps the only State in the Union that 
permits any county to elect any one, no matter how unfit, 
to the office of county superintendent. Alabama has had 
county school superintendents who could not read and write, 
—_ so far as the law is concerned, she may have more of 
that sort. 


It certainly is high time that radical measures 
be taken. Alabama is having an educational 
awakening. 





\ _ The sessions of the Home and School Department 
of the American Institute of Instruction promise to 
be unusually profitable. Mrs. Mary I. Wood, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., will be the leader. The general 
topic of discussion will be ‘‘ Home Rights and School 
Responsibilities.” The school’s responsibility in 
carrying children, especially the slow and backward 
ones, thru promotion and graduation will be con- 
sidered, also the desirability of having teachers 
visit the homes to become better acquainted with 
the home environment of their pupils and tke sort 
of people with whom they live outside of school 
hours. At another session tke responsibility of tke 
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school for the moral training of the child will be 
the central subject of discussion. The theory will 
be advanced that the adolescent must receive direct 
moral training in the public schools; that the high 
school is the stepping-stone between the home, 
where the child is the center of everything and 
about whom every other interest revolves, and the 
community, where the adult is but one among 
others of his kind, each having equal rights, equal 
responsibilities, and equal obligations to self; that 
as the adolescent enters the grades commonly 
covered by the high school he has entered into com- 
munity life, and is swayed by the ethical theories 
of the school community in which he lives. 

The importance of the problem which the depart- 
ment has selected for discussion ought to attract 
a large audience. 


Dorchester, Mass., the first place in the United 
States to use the town meeting, the first to estab- 
lish a free school supported by popular tax, and the 
third oldest settlement in New England, celebrated 
on June 8 the 277th anniversary of its founding. 





A Consumption Catechism for 
School Children. 


‘‘A Consumption Catechism for School Children”’ 
is the subject of a pamphlet being printed by the 
Department of Health of the City of New York 
for distribution in tke schocls of the city. Thru 
the help which has been promised by the Depart- 
ment of Education it is expected to get this cate- 
chism into the hands cf every one of the 600,000 
and more children attending the public schools. 
Another large group of children will be secured, it is 
expected, from parochial and private schools. As 
these cards will bear the imprint’ “Take this card 
home and show it to your family and friends,”’ and 
as it is planned to have the teachers give this same 
advice to their pupils, this will prove the most wide- 
spread and thoro distribution yet attempted in 
this country of printed instructions on the subject 
of consumption. 


In a series of thirty-two questions and answers 
the catechism briefly and simply tells what con- 
sumption is, how it is conveyed from person to per- 
son, ‘‘how you can keep from getting it,” ‘‘how 
you can keep others from giving it to you,”’ and how 
it is cured. Added to the catechism is a list of the 
associated special tuberculosis dispensaries and a 
map of the city showing the district allotted to each 
one of these. 


Altho the pamphlet is primarily designed for 
school children it contains much material which 
will be of help to their parents and older brothers. 
Such an answer as that given to the question ‘‘ What 
are the first signs of the disease?” will warn many 
an unsuspecting person that an examination by a 
competent physician should not be put off. ‘“‘Loss 
of strength, cough, fever in the afternoon, and loss 
of weight, sometimes bleeding or hemorrhage of the 
lungs, and the coughing up of sputum or phlegm,” 
are the first signs that the unwary are now told to 
look for. After describing how one person infects 
another thru the germs which are contained in the 
spit of the consumptive or in the invisible droplets 
sprayed out when consumptives cough or sneeze, 
it is stated that those who are sickly or run-down 
from disease, overwork, or intemperance, and 
whose systems cannot fight the bacilli are thoe 
most likely to get consumption, just as the ordinary 
cold or cough, if neglected, is the most commcn 
sickness that develops into consumption. Thcro 
cleaning and disinfection of houses or rooms newly 








ose. 
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moved into are urged as one essential safeguard 
against the consumption germs which a careless 
consumptive may have left in rooms occupied by 
him. 
“‘Even if the tubercle bacilli get into the lungs of 
a healthy person they are usually killed there,’’ it 
is stated, and so the lesson is plain that the first 
great rule to keep from getting consumption is 
simply ‘‘keep as well as possible.”’ To do this four 
things are recommended: fresh air, proper food, 
cleanliness, and: temperance in all things. If a 
cough lasts more than two weeks, an examination 
of the lungs by a competent doctor or at a special 
tuberculosis dispensary is advised. A minimum 
program for cleanliness is set forth in two warm 
baths a week and in cleaning house with damp 
brooms and cloths, while for air it is stated that every 
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study and living-room should be aired several times 
a day and one window in the bedroom kept full half 
open all night. 

The catechism in answer to the question “‘Is it 
dangerous to live or work with a consumptive?” 
answers ‘‘no, not if he is careful and clean; careful 
to destroy all the sputum he coughs up and never 
to spit on the floor or streets.” It is said that con- 
sumption can be cured if treatment is begun early 
by good food, fresh air and rest, and such medicines 
as the doctor may prescribe. If a consumptive 
cannot go to a country sanatorium he is advised 
to go to a doctor or a dispensary, to keep out in the 
fresh air and sunlight as much as poossible, to keep 
his windows open day and night, and not to waste 
time or money on patent medicines or advertised 
cures. 





Colleges and 


Ambassador James Bryce delivered the convo- 
cation oration at the graduation exercises of the 
University of Chicago on June 11. His subject 
was ‘‘What University Instruction may do to pro- 
vide intellectual pleasures for later life.”’ 

‘“‘T ask you to join with me,” said Mr. Bryce, “‘in 
considering the value and helpfulness to the indi- 
vidual man of scientific studies and of literary 
studies, respectively, not for success in any occupa- 
tion or profession, nor for any other gainful purpose, 
but for what may be called the enjoyment of life 
after university education has ended. 

“All education has two sides. It is meant to 
impart the knowledge, the skill, the habits of dili- 
gence and concentration which are needed to insure 
practical success. It is also meant to form the 
character, to implant taste, to cultivate the imagi- 
nation and the emotions, to prepare a man to enjoy 
those delights which belong to hours of leisure, and 
to the inner life which goes on or ought to go on all 
the time within his own heart. 

‘‘Every one of us ought to have a second or inner 
life, over and above that life which he leads among 
others for the purpose of his avocation, be it to 
gain money or power or fame, or be it to serve his 
country or his neighbor. He ought to have some 
pursuit or taste to which he can turn from the daily 
routine. Whatever the taste or pursuit may be, 
whether of a higher or commoner type, it is good 
for him; but, of course, the more wholesome and 
elevating the taste or pursuit is, so much the better 
for him.” 





The subject of the lectures which President Arthur 
T. Hadley is to give in Germany next fall will be 
‘Economic Problems in the United States.” 





Princeton University is to have another splendid 
dormitory. The class of ’77 has pledged itself to 
give $100,000 for it. 





At the alumni dinner of Union College on June 11, 
Dr. Alexander, President of the Alumni, announced 
a provisional gift of $100,000 from the general edu- 
cation board fund, on condition that an equal 
amount be raised. 





President Eliot of Harvard delivered an address to 
the Cornell Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
on its twenty-fifth anniversary, May 29. He said 
that the universities should be free from restrictions 
of caste, race, class, sect, and party. 





At a meeting of the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity on June 3 it was announced that $430,000 


‘African mining engineer. 


Universities. 


had been contributed anonymously toward the cost 
of Kent Hall, the new building for the schools of 
Law and Political Science. 





Yale’s New Mining Plant. 

Hammond Hall, the new Yale metallurgical 
laboratory, was completed on June1l. The Shef- 
field Scientific School now has the only complete 
concentrating plant of its kind in the country. 

The laboratory was presented to Yale two years 
ago by John Hays Hammond, the former South 
Mr. Hammond is at the 
—_ of the Department of Mining Engineering at 

ale. 





Class Day at Princeton. 

June 10 was devoted to Class Day exercises at 
Princeton University. It was the University’s 
160th commencement. 

Donald Grant Herring, of Bloomsburg, Pa., as 
Master of Ceremonies, made a brief speech review- 
ing Princeton’s progress during the last four years. 

The class of 1907 has 288 members. Of these, 
159 members are in the Academic Department; 
thirty-nine in the scientific course, thirty-nine in civil 
engineering. 





George Washington University. 


If funds can be raised, the George Washington 
University is to be rebuilt on a new site. 

“The Federal City,’ Washington wrote in Janu- 
ary, 1795, ‘‘from its centrality and the advantages 
which in other respects it must have over any other 
place in the United States, ought to be preferred 
as a proper site for such an university.” 

In his appeal for funds for a new site for the Uni- 
versity Richard D. Harlan, son of Justice Harlan of 
the United States Supreme Court, special repre- 
sentative of the George Washington University 
movement, says: 

“One great State in the Union and towns and 
counties innumerable thruout the land have been 
named in honor of Washington. A colossal shaft 
of white marble, fit symbol of the purity and dig- 
nity of his character, is his special memorial, domi- 
nating the beautiful city bearing his name. But 
the great university at the Capital of the nation— 
the one monument of himself that he most desired, 
and for which he may be said to have provided in 
his own last will—still remains unbuilt. Has not 
the nation reached that stage in the development 
of its national consciousness and its sense of unity 
when what has been aptly called ‘‘ Washington’s 
University’ should at last be created?” 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model weekly 
newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 


Dr. Angel Ugarte, Honduran Minister to Wash- 
ington, lately arrived in this country. He wishes 
to obtain recognition for the new government. He 
will also urge that Nicaraguan troops be withdrawn 
from Honduras. 





The number of foreign-born Bohemians in the 
United States in 1906 has been estimated at 517,300. 
Of these, 40,000 are in New York. About 48,000 
are in Texas. The remainder are scattered thruout 
the West and Southwest. 





A feature of the commencement program at the 
Naval Academy of Annapolis was a sham battle be- 
tween two battalions of the brigade of midshipmen. 

The attack upon the Academy was made by the 
full First Battalion from a base on Cemetery Hill, 
overlooking the parade ground. It was successfully 
repulsed by the Second Battalion, which surrounded 
and captured the attacking force. 





The dissatisfied wine growers of France made a 
monster demonstration at Montpellier on June 9. 
From 400,000 to 600,000 people paraded the streets. 
They earnestly demanded that the Government put 
a stop to the wholesale adulteration of wine. This 
demand was made at a great meeting at Perpignan, 
on May 19. 

The people then gave warning that if it was not 
heeded a great civil strike of the wine growers 
would go into effect on June 10. 

On June 10 the strike was formally opened by 
the Mayor of Narbonne, who resigned with the 
entire municipal council. 

Invitations to Spanish King. 

The Spanish Republics of South America are try- 
ing to induce King Alfonso of Spain to visit Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, and perhaps Mexico. The idea 
is to have him follow pretty nearly the same route 
as that taken by Secretary Root. 

It is thought that for the King to take such a trip 
would have the effect of promoting commerce and 
trade between Spain and her former colonies in 
South America. It may lead to a kind of Pan- 
Spanish union for the purpose of resisting political 
and commercial encroachments of the United States. 

There is still very strong Spanish sentiment in 
South America. 





War Renewed in Central America. 

Hostilities have broken out again in Central 
America. On June 11 a force of Nicaraguans, as- 
sisted by Salvadoran revolutionists, captured Aca- 
jutla, Salvador. General Ricas, a Nicaraguan, 
took charge of the town. 

It is believed that General Zelaya, of Nicaragua, 
has deciared war against Guatemala. 





Peruvians as Engineers. 

Next to the Romans, the ancient Peruvians were 
perhaps the most efficient civil engineers. Their 
roads were marvelous, and one, the highway from 
Quito into the Chilean dominion, was one of the 
most remarkable roads the world has ever known. 

It was twenty feet wide and two thousand miles 
in length, passing over snow-capped mountains, 
thru cafions cut for miles thru the solid rock, and 
across turbulent mountain streams and rivers. 
The feat of constructing this road might well try 
the skill of our best modern engineers. 


How Shoes Are Made. 

Fifty years ago the farmers of New England made 
their own shoes, but since the introduction of 
machinery the home-made article has vanished. 

A factory employs on an average two hundred 
to three hundred people, who can turn out two 
thousand to twenty-five hundred pairs of shoes a 
day. No single operator makes a complete shoe. 
One cuts out the soles, another the uppers, and 
another the heels. One operator will make the 
buttonholes, another the hems, and another sews 
on the buttons, each one using a separate machine. 

A buttonhole machine will make about five 
thousand holes a day, and it is calculated that each 
pair of shoes passes thru more than fifty hands before 
it is ready to wear. 


A Peace Platform. 


The Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration recognizes with profound 
gratitude the development of those forces which 
are making for international peace thru interna- 
tional justice. The promotion of intercourse, friend- 
ship, and amity among the nations, the organization 
of international bodies in commerce, science, and 
philanthropy, the demand for higher standards of 
international morality are but preludes to greater 
harmony and unity among the peoples of the world. 

We mention with satisfaction among the events 
of the last twelve months the holding of the Pan- 
American Congress, the visit of Secretary Root to 
the South American Republics, the organization in 
the United States of a branch society for inter- 
national conciliation; the international conference 
for the revision of the Geneva convention of 1864, 
the holding at Washington of the first annual 
meeting of the American Society of International 
Law, organized in 1905, at the Mohonk Conference, 
and the publication of its organ, the American 
Journal oj International Law; the formation of the 
Japan Society for the cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States; the 
increasing disposition of nations to assist each 
other in time of famine and disaster, and the hold- 
ing in New York of a National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress of far-reaching influence. 

The meeting of the Second Hague Conference 
next month marks another epoch in the history of 
international development. We note with grati- 
fication that twenty-one American republics will 
participate therein. We urge as the most immediate 
and important action to be taken by this Second 
Hague Conference the following measures: 

(1) A provision for stated meetings of the Hague 
Conference. 

(2) Such changes in the Hague Court as may be 
necessary to establish a definite tribunal always 
open for the adjudication of international questions. 

(3) A general arbitration treaty for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

(4) The establishment of the principle of the 
inviolability of innocent private property at sea 
in time of war. 

(5) A declaration to the effect that there should 
be no armed intervention for the collection of pri- 
vate claims when the debtor nation is willing to 
submit such claims to arbitration. 

We commend, in accordance with our resolution 
of last year, the consideration by the Hague Con- 
ference of a plan for the neutralization of ocean 
trade routes. 
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Strikes in Japan. 


The situation at the Besshi Copper Mine, near 
Shio, Japan, is said to be very grave. More than 
one thousand striking employes are said to be using 
dynamite and gunpowder freely. The strikers are 
determined to destroy the mine. 


Warship Launch Lost. 


A launch belonging to the battleship Minnesota 
disappeared in Hampton Roads on June 10. It is 
feared that all on board perished. 

These were six midshipmen fresh from the Acad- 
emy of Annapolis, a young marine officer, a cox- 
swain, and four other enlisted men. 


World’s Biggest Dam. 


Plans for the Stanley Lake Irrigation System 
have been perfected. This is a project for irrigating 
the arid land about the city of Denver, Col. It will 
cost between $3,000,000 and $6,000,000 to carry it 
out 

By building the largest dam in the world at a 
lake site northwest of Denver, the flood waters are 
to be held and then distributed over a large terri- 
tory. 

A combination of Eastern and Denver capitalists 
has been formed to put the scheme thru. It is 
capitalized at $12,000,000. It is called the Denver 
Reservoir Irrigation Company. 


France Wants to Aid Us. 


France recently offered her good offices to the 
United States to promote a complete understanding 
between this country and Japan in the Far East. 

The Government at Washington, while not car- 
ing to avail itself of France’s services, replied very 
courteously and expressed deep appreciation of the 
friendly offer. 


Lumber and Timber Products of Two States. 


A recently issued census bulletin places the pro- 
duction of lumber in Minnesota during 1906 at 1,- 
794,144,000 feet, against 1,925,804,000 feet in 1905. 
There were also produced 501,673,000 laths and 
56,232,000 shingles, against 422,025,000 laths and 
193,738,000 shingles in 1905. Michigan, during 
1906, produced 2,094,279,000 feet of lumber, being 
an increase of 374,592,000 feet over 1905. This 
State also turned out 317,395,000 laths and 915,- 
153,000 shingles, against 221,386,000 laths and 
875,051,000 shingles in 1905. 


Georgia Day at Jamestown. 


June 10 was Georgia Day at Jamestown. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt arrived in the morning 
to help celebrate it. One feature of the day was 
the opening of Bulloch Hall, a replica of the early 
home of President Roosevelt’s mother, at Roswell, 
Ga. It was erected as the Georgia State Building. 

The President spoke from the reviewing stand. 
In the afternoon he addressed the National Editorial 
Association in the Exposition auditorium. On both 
occasions he was enthusiastically received. He also 
reviewed the warships of seven nations. The sea- 
fighters were in gala attire. The flags of the differ- 
ent countries made a striking picture. 

President Roosevelt on the Mayflower passed over 
the same course as when he visited the Exposition 
on the opening day. Each vessel in turn greéted 
him with a salute of twenty-one guns. After com- 
pleting the circuit, the Mayflower came to anchor 
within the group of flagships. The President then 
received the flag officers of the Atlantic Fleet. 
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Later he received the foreign flag and commanding 
officers. 

The President also reviewed the military parade 
under command of Colonel Reed of the Twenty- 
third Infantry, as Grand Marshal. Foreign and 
American sailors and marines, the artillery from 
Fortress Monroe, the cavalry, artillery, and infan- 
try stationed at Camp John Smith, West Point, 
cadets, Annapolis cadets, Fifth Georgia National 
Guard marched in the parade. 

As part of the ceremonies in the Georgia State 
Building, Governor Terrell, on behalf of his State, 
presented a silver service costing $10,000, to the 
battleship Georgia. 

A reception by the women of the Georgia Com- 
mission was then held in honor of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 


Deceptive Buyers. 


Consul F. D. Hill, of Amsterdam, sends the fol- 
lowing warning to the American export trade: 

Amsterdam has for several years been the abode 
of a number of petty swindlers, who order on the 
strength of flaming letter heads, concerning whose 
operations I have previously reported. The great 
trouble in checkmating these schemes was due to 
the fact that the people swindled could not come 
here to prosecute the parties. These parties usually 
ordered from twenty-five dollars up to $400 worth 
of goods, directing their shipment to well-known 
and reliable forwarding agents via Antwerp. 

The head of a credit agency, to whom I have 
turned over certain letters, has recently had pub- 
lished in a daily Amsterdam newspaper of wide 
circulation an extended article, with extracts from 
letters, etc., showing fully the operations of these 
gentry, and I hope that this publicity may do some 
good. Our people at home should be warned in 
some public way. The parties bitten at home 
write me often inclosing bills for collection, but it 
is too late in their cases. Our merchants should 
not insist on f. o. b. New York, but they should not 
—at least in $400 or $500 orders—ship goods to 
people without for the first time asking and investi- 
gating their international banking references, which 
all genuine importers are quite willing and able to 
give. The slightest investigation would have saved 
in one case, the loss of thousands of dollars. I sup- 
pose that during the last eight years I have had 
two dozen cases in which one man has ordered 
goods without paying for them. This man, as well 
as many others, is well known to the police, that 
department of the city government having pre- 
viously published a list of these men for distribu- 
tion. 


Educational Meetings. 
June 24-26—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, 
Chick Springs. 
June 25-27—Ohio Teachers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 
July 1-3—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Salem. Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 


July 1, 2, 3--American Institution of Instruction, Montreal. 


July 2, 3, 4—Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 
: erate Supt. R. B. Teitrick, president, Brookville, 
a. 


July 9-12--National Educational Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

October 17-19—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Burlington, Vt. 

October 17-19—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28—Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Missoula. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08—Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 








Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney complaint, catarrh 
and general debility are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Practical Benefits of Manual Training in the Schools.“ 
By PRIN. ARTHUR W. KALLAM, Marlboro, Mass. 


The manual training movement is comparatively 
new. The first school to teach manual training 
was founded in this country in 1879 at St. Louis, 
Mo., and one was built in Chicago six years later. 
From 1885 to 1890 schools were founded in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other American cities. 
These were all of the high school type, and only 
during the last few years has the movement reached 
down to our grammar schools. 

The movement easily divides itself into two kinds: 
first, manual training proper, and second, the trade 
school, which is entirely a different thing and is 
founded more for teaching the grown-up child 
a certain trade. This takes the place of the old 
idea of apprenticeship. There is not the chance 
to-day for a man to learn a trade that there was 
twenty-five years ago, and as a result our skilled 
workmen are not gaining in numbers as they ought 
to. 

What does manual training do for the child and 
how does it affect this condition? In the first place 
it holds the boy in school. Second, it gets the boy 
interested. Third, it gives a chance to the boy 
who is slow of speech but of mechanical aptitude 
an equal chance with the boy who is glib of tongue 
and has a good memory. Fourth, it leads him to 
like school for school’s sake. 

Dr. James P. Haney, director of the Manual Arts, 
New York City, in an address given before the Chi- 
cago Board of Education in a conference on truancy, 
said: ‘‘Manual training is the best truant officer 
a school system can employ. All corrective institu- 
tions find that their most valuable agent to a boy’s 
reform is some useful form of handicraft. There 
are countless agents to draw a boy out of school. 
The manual arts are the best bonds to hold him in 
school. They are even better in preventation than 
in reform.’’ 

The boy who comes into the school-room at nine 
o’clock in the morning and is obliged to sit there 
for three hours with a fifteen-minute recreation 
period, in a chair which is hard at best, who cannot 
move without bringing the wrath of the teacher 
down on his head, not in the old way, but in new 
ways (altho, I am glad to say that these teachers 
are growing less and less), and who is obliged to do 
what the teacher says without question, is it scarcely 
to be wondered at that Johnny plays truant on some 
fine day in spring? He has nothing to keep him in 
school. But that day, when he can do something 
with his hands, when he can make something that 
he likes, or when he can do something that will give 
him power to do something he likes to do, that day 
is the day you find Johnny in school. And if those 
days come often he is in school often and the time 
will come when he comes to school for school’s sake. 

Interest. 

It is mighty hard work to do something you are 
not interested in. Kipling says: ‘‘’Taint cause 
you bloomin’ can’t, it’s cause you bloomin’ won't.” 
You can do anything you set out todo. You can- 
not do anything as well, if you are not interested, as 
you can if you are. That isa law. Johnny starts 
for school. He has two courses open to him; one 
the woods in which he is interested. The other, 
school, in which he has no interest. If he goes to 
the woods he will be punished if he is caught. Will 
the joy of a day from school compensate for his 
punishment? Question which has to be settled by 
Johnny. But on the other hand, if he could do 
something he liked to do what a difference. The 
woods do not enter his head. 

I have a boy in my school to-day who has been a 


*Extracts from paper read before a Grange meeting. 





terror to the neighborhood and all his teachers. In 
September he came to me. I put him in one of my 
lower grades. The teacher got hold of him thru 
manual training. He will cut out work that she 
has to have for the rest of the class. He has gotten 
the rest of his work done and then made log cabins, 
calendars, little stands, beds, etc. These are not 
finished articles and handsomely done. The boy 
gets very little direction in the matter. But he 
likes to do it and so he behaves the rest of the time. 
He has “‘kicked over the traces” only once in four 
months. 
The Child Slow of Tongue. 

If you visit a school, who is it who is called on? 
The dull child? No. He is rarely called on by 
many teachers. He is slow, and the teacher has a 
great deal to do and she cannot wait for the dull 
boy. Perhaps the boy cannot hear, and so he loses 
a lot of work. The lower part of the class get but 
a poor part of the teacher’s time and sympathy. 
He cannot expect to enter the high school because 
he is not fitted and cannot do the work. 

It is the testimony of the teachers of manual 
training thruout the country that many times the 
work of these scholars is equal to or superior to the 
work of children who could do the work of the ordi- 
nary high school. Prof. A. M. Woodward, of St. 
Louis, says that one of the boys who came to him 
was so fearfully slow of speech that the teachers 
often refused to wait for him to answer an easy 
question. One of the first things heard from this 
boy was that he had invented a new tool by which 
more work could be done than formerly. Many of 
the slow, hard-working boys come to be our promi- 
nent men, and many of our bright ones are not 
heard from after leaving college. 

Give the Child a Chance. 


In all my study I have not found a man who 
claims that manual training was a cure for all the 
evils which exist in our schools. But they do claim 
that a boy does have the right and ought to have 
the chance to learn how to express some of his ideas 
in concrete form; to work out his ideas in wood or 
iron or lead or any other material which is suitable. 
The power of the boy to do a piece of work and do 
it well is of immense value. 

The object of manual training is mastery; mas- 
tery of tools, mastery of materials, mastery of the 
external world, and thru all the mastery of the boy 
himself. 

BP 
Dartmoor Church. 


The highest church in England stands on Dart- 
moor, 1400 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
the Church of St. Michel and All Angels. 

The church was built by French and American 
prisoners of war in the early days of the nineteenth 
century. The parish of Lydford in which it stands 
is the largest parish in England, 60,000 acres of 
moor and heath. 

The rector of Lydford has appealed to the public 
for funds to restore the building. 


The Women Who Work. 

According to a report lately issued by the Census 
Bureau, based on the returns of the year 1900, just 
4,833,630 women were in that year at work in the 
United States. Most of them are young. 

About one-quarter were house servants. The 
others do all kinds of work. Some are pilots, con- 
ductors, baggage-men, machinists, and carpenters. 
Many are teachers, dressmakers, laundresses, and 
farmers. 
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Old Latin Hymns. 


Pange Lingua Gloriosi. 


By VENANTIUS HONORIUS CLEMENTIANUS. 


Pange; lingua; gloriosi 
Lauream certaminis, 

Et super crucis trophaes 
Dic triumphum nobilem, 

Qualiter Redemptor orbis 
Immolatus vicerit. 


De parentis protoplasti 
Fraude Factor condolens, 
Quando pomi noxialis 
In necem mersu ruit 
Ipse lignum tunc notavit, 
Damna ligni ut solverat. 


Hoc opus nostrae salutis 
Ordo depoposcerat, 

Multiformis proditoris 
Ars ut artem falleret, 

Et medelem ferret inde 
Hostis unde laeserat. 


Quando venit ergo sacri 
Plenitudo temporis, 
Missus est ab arce Patris 
Natus orbis Conditor, 

Atque ventre virginali 
Carne amictus prodiit. 


Vagit infans inter arcta 
Conditus praesepia 

Membra pannis involuta 
Virgo mater alligat: 

Et Dei manus, pedesque 
Stricta cingit fascia. 


Lustra sex qui jam peregit 
Tempus implens corporis, 

Sponte libera Redemptor 
Passioni deditus, 

Agnus in crucis levatur 
Immolandus stipite. 


Felle potus ecce lahguet 
Spina, clavi, lancea; 

Mite corpus perforatur, 
Unda manat, et cruor; 

Terra, pontus, astra, mundus, 
Quo lavantur flumine. 


Crux fidelis! inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis! 

Silva talem nulla profert 
Fronde, flore, germine: 
Dulce ferrum, dulce lignum, 
Dulce pondus sustinent. 


Flecte ramos, arbor alta, 
Tensa laxa viscera, 

Et rigor lentescat ille 
Quem dedit nativitas; . 
Et superni membra Regis 

Tende miti stipite. 


Sola digna tu fuisti 
Ferre mundi victimam 
Atque postum praeparare 
Arca mundo naufrago, 
Quem sacer cruor perunxit 
Fusus Agni corpore. 


Sempiterna sit beatae— 
Trinitati gloria; 

Aequa Patri, Filioque; 
Par decus Paraclito: 

Unius Trinique nomen 
Iaudet universitas. Amen. 


TRANSLATION by Dr. NEALE. 


Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle, 
With completed victory rife; 

And above the Cross’s trophy 
Tell the triumph of the strife; 

How the world’s Redeemer conquer’d 
By surrendering of His Life. 


God, his Maker, sorely grieving 
That the first-made Adam fell, 
When he ate the fruit of sorrow, 
Whose reward was death and hell, 
Noted then this Wood, the ruin 
Of the ancient wood to quell. 


For the work of our salvation 
Need would have his order so ; 

And the multiform deceiver’s 
Art by art would overthrow, 

And from thence would bring the med’cine 
Whence the insult of the foe. 


Wherefore, when the sacred fulness 
Of th’ appointed time was come, 
This world’s Maker left His Father, 
Sent the Heavenly Mansion from. 
And proceeded, God Incarnate, 
Of the Virgin’s Holy Womb. 


Weeps the Infant in the manger, 
That in Bethlehem’s stable stands; 
And His Limbs the Virgin Mother 
Doth compose in swaddling bands, 
Meetly thus in linen folding 
Of her God the feet and hands. 


Thirty years among us dwelling, 
His appointed time fulfill’d, 

Born for this, He meets His Passion, 
For that this He freely will’d; 

On the Cross the Lamb is lifted; 
Where His life blood shall be spilled. 


He endured. the nails, the spitting, 
Vinegar, and spear, and reed; 
From that Holy Body broken, 
Blood and water forth proceed; 
Earth, and stars, and sky, and ocean 
By that flood from stain are freed. 


Faithful Cross! above all other, 
One and only noble tree! 

None in foliage, none in blossom; 
None in fruit thy peers may be; 

Sweetest Wood, and sweetest Iron! 
Sweetest Weight is hung on Thee. 


Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory! 
Thy relaxing sinews bend; 

Or awhile the ancient rigor 
That thy birth bestowed suspend; 

And the King of Heavenly Beauty 
On thy bosom gently tend. 


Thou alone wast counted worthy 
This world’s ransom to uphold; 

For a shipwrecked race preparing 
Harbor, like the Ark of old; 

With the sacred Blood anointed 
From the smitten Lamb that roll’d. 


To the Trinity be glory 
Everlasting, as is meet; 
Equal to the Father, equal 
To the Son, and Paraclete; 
Trinal Unity; Whose praises 
All created things repeat. Amen. 
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Scenes from the Aeneid. 


A few weeks ago the members of the Latin classes 
of the East Boston High School gave a unique 
entertainment. 

The first part of the program consisted of the 
singing of Gounod’s ‘‘Gallia” in Latin, by a chorus 
of sixty voices. The singers entered the hall from 
opposite sides of the room, in Greek costume. 
They walked slowly up the aisle the entire length 
of the hall to the stage, singing the chorus as they 
went. 

The rest of the entertainment consisted of ‘‘scenes 
from the Aeneid.” No text was used but the Vir- 
gil, with a line interpolated here and there to make 
connections. The program, with explanations given 
in English, is reproduced below, for the benefit of 
other high and secondary schools which may wish 
to stimulate interest in the classics in a similar 
manner. 

The success of the efforts as made by the East 
Boston pupils and teachers may be appreciated 
from the following comments published in the Bos- 
ton Transcript: 

‘‘East Boston people and, in fact, many teachers 
and students who are interested in the study of 
languages, are still telling of the success of the Latin 
play given by the high school pupils of that section 
recently. The scenes from the Aeneid, with their 
special music and dances were certainly a great 
treat to lovers of Latin. 

‘‘At this season of the year there is no lack of 
amateur presentations of all sorts of plays in various 
languages, but seldom is there so ambitious an 
attempt to make Latin a living tongue. This was 
much more than an attempt, however, for not only 
did the sonorous and stately hexameters of Virgil 
fall easily and fluently from the lips of these young 
people, but their whole spirit and bearing was so 
serious and dignified that the audience felt en- 
veloped in a classical atmosphere. 

“* Altogether it was a remarkable performance for 
high school pupils, and those who had the good 
fortune to enjoy it, many of them students and 
teachers of Latin, freely expressed their admiration 
and warmly congratulated both pupils and teachers, 
especially the instructor in Latin, to whom most 
credit is due.” 

Outline of the Play. 
Damatis Personae. 
Aeneas 
Anchises, Father of Aeneas 
Ascanius, Son of Aeneas 
Priam, King of Troy 
Polites, Son of Priam 
Hector, Hero of Trojan War, eldest son of 
Priam 
Helenus, Son of Priam, Priest of Apollo 
Mercury, Messenger of Gods 
Panthus, Priest of Apollo 
Achates, Faithful Companion of Aeneas 
Tlioneus } 
Cloanthus | Companions of Aeneas 
Gyas | 
Sergestus 
Pyrrhus, Son of Achilles 
Iopas, Carthaginian Bard 
Bitias, Carthaginian Nobleman 
Greeks 
Attendants and Followers 
Dido, Queen of Carthage 
Anna, Sister of Dido 
Hecuba, Wife of Priam 
Creusa, Daughter of Priam, Wife of Aeneas 
Andromache, Wife of Hector 


[An Entertainment for the Virgil class.] 





Helen, Wife of Menelaus, cause of Trojan War 
Venus, Mother of Aeneas, Goddess of Love 
Cupid, Son of Venus, God of Love 

Iris, Messenger of Gods 

Barce, Nurse 

Hecuba’s Daughters and Dido’s Attendants 
Andromache’s Attendants 

Dido’s Attendants 


ACT I. 


ScENE I. Troy. 

Night of the fall of Troy. Hector’s Ghost warns. 
Aeneas to flee. 

ScENE II. Street. 

Aeneas meets Panthus, who tells him Troy is in 
the hands of the Greeks. Aeneas warns his com- 
panions that to follow him is certain death. 

SCENE III. Palace of Priam. 

Hecuba and her daughters have fled to altar for 
protection. Pyrrhus pursues Polites and kills him. 
Priam reviles Pyrrhus and is himself killed. 

ScENE IV. Temple of Vesta. 

Helen seeks refuge at altar. Aeneas is tempted 
to kill her as cause of all the woe, but Venus inter- 
feres and warns him of the danger to his household. 

ScENE V. House of Anchises. 

Aeneas pleads with Anchises to fly. Anchises re- 
fuses. Aeneas is about to return to the fight when 
Creusa and Ascanius beg to go with him. An omen 
from gods causes Anchises to yield and they leave 
the city. Creusa is lost on the way. 

ScENE VI. Street. 
Fs ghost appears to Aeneas and encourages. 
im. 
GREEK DANCE. 
ACT II. 


ScENE I. Shore of Espirus. 

Andromache sacrificing to Hector’s memory. 
Aeneas approaches and hears her fate since the fall 
of Troy. Helenus comes in and welcomes him. 

ScENE II. 

Prophecy of Helenus. Tells of the long wander- 
ings still before Aeneas—what to seek and what to 
avoid—and predicts future greatness. 


MusiIc—CITHERA AND PIPES. 
Music composed by Edward M. Evarts. 


ACT III. 


Carthage, seven years after opening of 
the story. After shipwreck. 

Aeneas and Achates meet Venus disguised as hun- 
tress. She tells story of Dido, and sends them to 
her palace. 

ScENE II. Temple of Juno. 

Aeneas and Achates find story of Trojan War on 
temple walls. Dido and attendants enter. Aeneas. 
and Achates wrapped in cloud of Venus are not 
seen. lIlioneus and other companions enter, and 
are well received. Aeneas discloses himself and all 
proceed to the palace. 

SCENE III. 

Venus appeals to Cupid to assume the form of 
Ascanius and fill Dido’s heart with love for Aeneas. 
ScENE IV. Dido’s Palace. 

Libation and invocation at the end of the feast. 

GREEK DANCE. (By ten pupils.) 


ACT IV. CARTHAGE. 
SCENE I. Dido’s palace. 


SCENE I. 


Dido tells Anna of her love for Aeneas, and Anna 


encourages her. 
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SCENE II. 
Fag love of Aeneas and Dido has grown on both 
sides. 

Mercury sent by Jupiter to warn Aeneas to linger 
no longer in Carthage, but to hasten to found his 
new kingdom in Italy. 

ScENE III. 


Dido conscious that Aeneas is about to leave her, 
reproaches him. He replies he must obey the com- 
mands of the gods and seek Italy. Dido is frenzied 
and faints. 

ScENE IV. 


Dido and Anna alarmed by the preparations along 
the shore. Dido sends Anna to Aeneas to beg for 
delay. It is in vain and Dido determines to die. 

SCENE V. Night on board ship. 

Afneas and his companions asleep. 

Mercury appears to Aeneas and urges instant de- 
parture. 

SCENE VI. Watch tower. 

Dido; seeing them sail away, curses them and prays 
for everlasting enmity between Rome and Carthage. 

Sends Barce to summon Anna to the sacrifice of 
all that Aeneas has left. 

SCENE VII. Funeral pyre on which Dido has 
placed what Aeneas has left. 

Dido bids farewell to life and mounts the funeral 
pyre. Kills herself with Aeneas’ sword. Anna and 
attendants rush in with grief and horror. Iris ap- 
pears and frees Dido’s struggling soul. 
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The passages from the Aeneid used for the several 
scenes were as follows: 


Act I. Book II. 


Scene 1: Lines 281-286; 289-295. 

Scene 2: Lines 322; 324-335; 348-354. 

Scene 3: Lines 519-524; 535-543; 547-550. 

Scene 4: Lines 577-587; 594-620. 

Scene 5: Aeneas says: O celerate fugam; then fol- 
low lines 638-649; 657-670; 675-678. 

Ascanius (aged eight years) says: O pater, pater 
audi, nos rape in omnia tecum. 

Lines 689-691; 701-704; 707-720; 733-734. 

Scene 6: Aeneas says: O Creusa, Creusa, fol- 
lowed by lines 776-790. 


Act II. Book III. 


Scene 1: Lines 310-312; 315-319; 321-343; 359- 
368; 374-395; 403-413; 420-425; 429-444; 453-462; 
475-481; 486-491; 493-505. 


Act III. Book IV. 


Scene 1: Lines 9-29; 31-53. 
Scene 2: Lines 265-276. 
Scene 3: Lines 305-326; 333-361; 365-387. 
PP ae 4: Lines 416-418; 424-436; 478-486; 492- 


Scene 5: Lines 560-570; 573-579. 
Scene 6: Lines 590-596; 607-629; 634-640. 
“a 7: Lines 651-658; 659-662; 675-685; 702- 





Laboratory Exercises in Physical Geography. 


[Continued from Tue Scnoot Journat of May 25.] 


Exercise 10. 


OBJECT. (a) Measure the angle of altitude of 
trees, tower, and sun. 
(b) Construct the angles. 


MATERIAL. Four-inch quadrant graduated to 
degrees; dividers; protractor; spirit level; ruler. 


DIRECTIONS. 1. Decide upon a tree or tower as 
near by as possible and then with the use of the 
quadrant measure the angle between a horizontal 
line determined by the position of the quadrant and 
a line drawn to the highest point of the tower or 
tree. Use the spirit level upon the base of the 
upright quadrant to see that the base is horizontal. 
Sight from pin placed at the center of the circle of 
which the quadrant is a part, across adjusted rider, 
to the top of the tree or tower. Read angle on the 
graduated edge of the quadrant and record. 


2. Repeat by measuring the angle of altitude of 
the tree or tower at a much greater distance away. 
Record and compare the two angles you have meas- 
ured. What do you decide is the relation of the 
angle of altitude of a body to the distance that body 
is away from you? 


3. Place the quadrant in the sun and adjust so 
that the shadow of the rider will fall on the pin. 
Read the angle of elevation of the sun. Make note 
of time of day and date. If convenient measure 
the angle of elevation of the sun at (say) 10, 11, 12, 
1, 2 o’clock in summer and in winter, and notice 
how the angle changes at different times of day and 
also the difference in altitude in summer and in 
winter. Look at a photograph showing clearly- 
defined shadows cast by upright bodies and tell the 
time of day at which the photograph was taken. 
Keep in mind that shadows at noontime in this 
latitude always point north. Also make an esti- 
mate of angle formed between line of shadow and 
a vertical. From your knowledge of the altitude 
of the sun at different times of day and year you 


will be able to tell approximately the time of day 
the photograph was taken. 


4. Draw two concentric circles, one having a diam- 
eter of two inches and one of six inches. Draw two 
diameters at right angles to each other dividing the 
circles into four equal parts or quadrants. How 
many degrees are there in each circumference? In 
each quadrant? Mark off in these circles by making 
use of the protractor all angles measured. 

When objects are near, the angle of altitude is 
measured by an arc of a small circle; when far 
away, by an arc of a large circle. In your two con- 
centric circles how do the altitudes of two equal 
heights compare? 

Exercise 11. 


OBJECT. Compare noon insolation received in 
different latitudes and in different seasons. 

MATERIAL. Ruler; protractor; dividers; red ink, 
green ink; and an almanac showing sunrise and 
sunset times and noon position of sun. 

DIRECTIONS. 1. Thru about the middle of the 
page draw two vertical straight lines everywhere 
exactly five centimeters apart. Label top of space 
between the lines ‘‘Insolation, etc.,” the space to 
the left ‘‘On equinoxes, at latitude of .. .,” the 
space to the right ‘‘ At New York City [or substitute 
your home] on [dates].’’ 

2. Close to the top of the page connect the verti- 
cal lines by two horizontal lines (top, red; bottom, 
green.) 


Label top “£100 per cent. of insolation,’’ bottom 
100 per cent. of surface.’’ Opposite this figure, 
write in left column “‘ Equator sun’s rays vertical,” 
in right column ‘‘scale five centimeters = 100 per 
cent.; one millimeter = two per cent. 

3. Three centimeters below preceding ‘‘100 per 
cent. of surface” line draw another connecting hori- 
— line, uncolored, labeling it ‘‘100 per cent. of 
surface.” 
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At the ends of this line and on the right sides of 
the vertical lines draw lines making with the per- 
pendicular an angle equal to that of your home on 
a ad solstice [for New York City: 41°—234°= 

Connect these two slant lines by a (red) line which 
is perpendicular to both and has its right end near 
base of right slant line. Measure it in millimeters, 
multiply by two, and label it *‘ . . . per cent. of 
insolation.”” Opposite this in right column write 
‘June 21,” in left column ‘‘at [174° n.]” 


4, On the next ‘100 per cent. insolation” line 
(which from now on should be every four centi- 
meters apart) let insolation be as many degrees from 
perpendiculars as “‘tropic of Cancer” is from equa- 
tor. Proceed asin 3. Place in right column those 
dates on which by calculation and by refer- 
ence to the almanac or to the analemma on the globe 
you find that sun is 234° from zenith of your place. 
[For New York City 41°—234°=173°. Sun is 174° 
n. of equatoron...and... ]. 


5. Ditto for insolation of an angle equal to your 
latitude. 


6. For your latitude plus 233°. 
7. Arctic Circle. 
8. North Pole. 


TreacHeErs: To prevent teamwork and to save time dis- 
tribute Nos. 3-8 among various pupils—or have every one 
do 3, 5, and 6, and then give other every five degrees, or 
every ten degrees or so, depending on the size of the class. 
Then in tabulating results let class work results be bracketed 
or otherwise distinguished from the pupil’s individual work. 


9. To find by calculation the areas that ‘100 per 
cent. of insolation” covers, divide 100 per cent. of 
surface by the insolation it receives expressed deci- 
mally. For example, if a place receives at noon 
thirty-seven per cent. of insolation received where 
sun’s rays are vertical, then 100 per cent. of insola- 
tion will cover 100 per cent. + .387 = 270 per cent. 
of surface. Draw in green ink five millimeters be- 
low your 100 per cent. of surface lines showing by 
their length the surface covered. Label “ 
per cent. surface covered by 100 per cent. of insola- 
tion.” 


10. Insolation received varies not only with the 
angle of insolation as we have seen, but also with 
the period of insolation. Find out, naming source 
of your information, the number of hours of insola- 
tion on the various dates and places. 


11. Tabulate your results: 





Zenith dist. of the sun] 0° | 174° | 234° | 41° | 644° | 663° | 90° 
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DISCUSSION. 1. How do the clouds, the humidity, 
the carbon dioxid, and the dust of the air affect the 
amount of insolation received? How do they affect 
the amount olst by radiation at night? 

2. How do the slopes north of Lake Geneva re- 
ceive more insolation than they receive directly? 


3. How does the thickness of the air traversed by 
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the insolation affect the amount of insolation that 
reaches the earth? At what times of the day, in 
what seasons of the year, and in what latitudes is 
this most effective? 


4, Neglecting the effects of absorption, reflection, 
etc., how does the noon insolation on the equinoxes 
at [New York City] compare with that on the equa- 
tor? Memorize. 


5. How do the surfaces covered by the same 
amount of insolation at noon on the equinoxes 
compare for [New York City] and the equator? 
Memorize. 


_6.. How does the noon insolation at [New York 
City] on a given area on the winter solstice compare 
with that received on the summer solstice? Mem- 
orize. 


7. Compare the surfaces receiving equal amounts 
of noon insolation at [New York City] on summer 
and winter solstice. Memorize. 


8. Is the noon insolation on the summer solstice 
greater at [New York City] or at the equator? Why? 


9. How many hours of insolation on the summer 
solstice at [New York City] and at the equator? 
Memorize. 

10. Compare the total amounts of insolation re- 
ceived in the day of the summer solstice at [New 
York City] and at the equator, with reasons. 

11. Compare the total insolation received in twenty- 
four hours at [New York City] on the winter solstice 
with that received on the Arctic Circle on the equi- 
noxes; with that on the summer solstice. Explain. 


12. Why on its summer solstice does a pole re- 
ceive more insolation (about twenty per cent.) than 
the equator that same day? 


13. State the effects of perihelion and aphelion 
on our winters and summers in the northern hemi- 
sphere; on our summers compared with the sum- 
mers in the southern hemisphere at the same lati- 
tude south. 


14. How much of the following is true? Can you 
add anything? 

Altho the earth is nearer the sun in our winter, 
yet our winter is cooler than our summer because 
(1) We receive fewer hours of insolation in the 
twenty-four. (2) The insolation has to pass thru 
thicker layers of air, hence less of it reaches us. 
(3) The insolation that does reach the surface is 
spread over more surface than in summer so that 
a given area receives less. 

15. Similarly compare morning and evening with 
noon. 


LP 


Value of Old English Plate. 


At a recent sale at Christie’s, London; £1,000 was 
paid for a Charles II. toilet service. Forty-two 
pounds was paid for a Charles I. seal-top spoon. 
Five hundred and eighty shillings an ounce was 
paid for a Commonwealth porringer. 





The house in which Daniel Defoe wrote Robinson 
Crusoe is shortly to be pulled down. It is an old 
manor house near Tooting Junction, England. 





Mr. W. M. R. French, Director of the Chicago 
Art Institute, has received a special decoration from 
the French Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts. The award is for the activity and interest 
shown by Mr. French in the artistic life of France. 
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What is a Clause? 


A great hue and cry is going up at present thru- 
out the length and breadth of the school land, 
demanding that more attention be paid to dic- 
tionary study by school pupils. It has occurred 
to the writer hereof that before our children be put 
to much labor at those ponderous volumes, the 
makers of books which teach English grammar 
should be required to reconstruct their texts so that 
these shall conform to said dictionaries. Let us 
examine into the meaning of the term clause, as set 
forth by the dictionaries, and also stated by certain 
grammar texts. 

The Century Dictionary says under clause: In grammar, 
one of the lesser sentences which, united and modified, forms 
a compound or complex sentence. A clause differs from a 
phrase in containing both a subject and its predicate, while 
a phrase is a group of two or more words not containing both 
these essential elements of a simple sentence. 

Worcester’s Dictionary says under clause: A part of a 
sentence, or words, included between two commas or other 
stops. 

The Standard Dictionary says under clause: Grammar. A 
sentence that enters as a subordinate part into a compound 
or complex sentence; distinguished from phrase. 

The Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (1879) says under 
clause: Grammar. A portion of a sentence containing a 
subject and its predicate. 

The Webster’s International Dictionary (1900) — under 
clause: Grammar. A subordinate portion or a subdivision 
of a sentence containing a subject and its predicate. 

A New English Dictionary (the great Oxford dictionary, 
which is not yet completed), says under clause: A short sen- 
tence; a single passage or member of a discourse or writing; 
a distinct part or member of a sentence, especially in Gram- 
matical Analysis; one containing a subject and predicate. 


An examination of the grammar texts found upon 
my own shelves—where several gaps show that vol- 
umes have been lent—shows that seventeen of these 
are in accord with the teaching of the dictionaries, 
while fourteen have seen fit to wrest this time-hon- 
ored term to a new and peculiar sense,—that of 
subordinate proposition solely. In order to exhibit 
clearly the new use applied to clause by these texts, 
I quote the exact definitions: 

A clause is a group of words containing a subject and a 
predicate, and used in the sentence with the value of a single 
part of speech, 

‘‘A School Grammar of the English Language.” —Epwarp 
A. ALUEN. 

A clause is a group of words containing a subject and 
predicate, which performs the office of a part of speech in a 


sentence. 
“‘Elements of English Grammar.’’—GrorGe P. Brown 


AND CHARLES DEGARMoO. 


A clause is a group of words used with the value of a noun, 
an adjective, or an adverb, and containing a subject and 
predicate. 

‘English Grammar.’”’—CHESTINE Gowpy. 

A group of words which is used as a part of speech and 
which contains a subject and predicate is called a clause.— 
Wituiam T. Harris. 

A clause is a group of words that contains a predicate and 
that is used to do the work of a single part of speech. 

“Steps in English.”—McLran-BiaispELLt-Morrow. 


A clause is a statement which has the value of a part of 
speech in a more comprehensive statement. 

“The English Language and Its Grammar.”—IReNeE M. 
MEAD. 


A group of words used as a part of speech, and having a 
subject and predicate, is a clause. 

‘English Grammar for Common Schools.””—Merca.r 
AND METCALF. 


A clause is a group of words containing a subject and predi- 
cate and doing the work of a noun, an adjective or an ad- 
verb. 

‘‘Lessons in Language.” —J. N. Patrick. 

_ A clause is a subordinate division of a sentence, contain - 
ing a verb but not expressing a complete ee ge and gen- 
erally used to modify some leading word with which it is 
connected in construction. 

“English Grammar.’’—QUACKENBOS. 


A sentence containing one or more clauses is a complex 
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sentence. (This implies that the clause is always subordi 


ate. ) 
‘‘Essential Studies in English.’”’—Rossins aNp Row. 


A clause element is a group of words containing a subject 
and a predicate, and filling the office of a single part of speech. 
A clause element is always a subordinate clause. (The next 
statement seems to contradict this saying ‘‘on the basis of 
rank, clauses are divided into two classes: principal and 
subordinate.’’) 

‘‘Grammar as a Science.—B. F. Sisx. 

A clause is a union of subject and predicate used like (sic) 
some part of speech. 

‘‘Klements of Composition and Grammar.”—SovutTuwortH 
AND GODDARD. 

A clause is a part of a sentence containing a subject and 
a predicate, and having the use of an adjective, an adverb, 
or a noun. 

‘‘The Elements of English Grammar.’’—W. F. Wesster. 

A clause is a group of words that issued as a single part of 


speech and contains a subject and a predicate. 
‘‘Foundation Lessons in English Grammar.’’—WoopLEyY 


AND CARPENTER. 


The question arises at once, Is there any good and 
sufficient reason why a considerable number of the 
grammar texts should promulgate a use of the im- 
portant term clause which is at variance with all 
the dictionaries and with a majority of the texts? 
The question is, of course, one of convenience to 
the author and teacher, some excellent instructors 
claiming that thus to narrow the definition of 
clause tends to simplify the subject of the complex 
sentence. But a grave injustice arises in the mere 
fact of there being current two distinctly different 
definitions of the common term, as clause. The 
injustice works most often in the unfair marking 
of examination papers, where a marker does not 
allow credit for both uses of the term, but marks 
with credit only for a single use. 


The tendency in the grammar texts is toward 
greater and greater refinement and nicety of terms. 
But are we any better off, after all, than in the days 
when the popular grammar books did not even use 
the term Complex Sentence? I quote from ‘‘The 
Common School Grammar” of William C. Fowler, 
sometime Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College: 
‘‘A sentence consisting of two or more propositions 
is called a Compound Sentence.” Not any useless 
distinction to puzzle the brain of the pupil. Only 
two kinds of sentences recognized, Simple and Com- 
pound. But if a worthy scholar could become pro- 
fessor at Amherst, and never have made any verbal 
distinction between compound and complex sen- 
tences, is it not probable that this classification 
does not deserve the emphasis given it in the modern 
text? This distinction is one very difficult for the 
young pupil. It is in fact a logical distinction, 
based upon the relative thought-dependence of 
various propositions, and it has to do solely with 
propositions, not with parts of speech. 


It would be an interesting exercise and, I be- 
lieve, one in line with ‘‘the scientific study of edu- 
cation,’ to discuss the relative merits of the above 
text-book definitions as regards the accuracy of 
their use of English. Several of these could scarcely 
be quoted at par in any market for elegant diction. 
But such a discussion would distract from the 
immediate contention of this article, which is that 
in the above group of text-book definitions each 
represents an untenable position. 


It is scarcely probable that the devotees of exact 
grammatical analysis will permit us to return to 
the beautiful simplicity of Professor Fowler and 
his contemporaries. But it is certainly not too 
much to ask that the teaching of the school texts 
with regard to the term clause, or to any other 
term, shall not absolutely defy the specific authority 
of all the dictionaries! 


Minneapolis. _ JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN. 
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Helping the School.” 


By D. C. HEATH, Boston. 


Between Home and School Time. 


We do not stop to realize that for more than half 
of the child’s waking hours he is ‘“‘on the road,” so 
to speak, between school and home. Neither the 
home nor the school is fully responsible for him, or 
at least they are not fully looking after him. 

This is a very important time of a child’s life. 
This is the time when he is being influenced for 
good or bad by his playmates, who often, sad to 
say, have more influence with him than have his 
parents. Many a life has been made or marred 
between school and home, but whose business is it 
to look after the child during this period? The 
school claims that it cannot and should not, and 
the parent does not, but should, and therefore I 
believe that one of the most important things a 
parents’ association may do is to provide play- 
grounds and games as well, and oversight of those 
games, that parents may know that their children 
are being safely employed. Therefore a committee 
looking after this subject could do much good. 


Playgrounds and Play. - 


Villages do not need playgrounds as much as 
cities, and yet villages should have playgrounds 
that belong to the village rather than to individuals. 
Playgrounds are in my judgment more important 
to the future welfare of the village than parks, 
franchises for street railways, or the location of 
tax-paying buildings. 

If you already have playgrounds they are very 
likely not fitted with apparatus, and portions may 
not be set off for the smaller children; or if that be 
the case, you certainly have not some one appointed; 
perhaps a high school boy (if there be a high school) 
to teach the children games and to act as umpire 
and see that there is no unseemly conduct. 

I believe strongly in play and its good effects, 
but in intelligent rather than aimless play, and 
therefore I advise that education associations 
should give it much more attention than it has 
ever had. 

Play has a moral and intellectual as well as a 
physical value. You must have noticed that men 
having great capacity for play have also great capa- 
city for work, and I believe more strongly than most 
of you probably do that the college boy who has 
judiciously engaged in some form of athletics is 
likely to do better mental work than the boy who 
has not; and the value of play is heightened when 
it calls forth the fundamental forms of human 
activity such as are used by the race in construct- 
ing, overcoming difficulties, attacking, defending; 
co-operating, and all the social arts that have occu- 
pied mankind for ages. Formal gymnastics will 
not so well produce manliness, energy, courage; 
fairness, endurance, and a proper knowledge of 
how to take defeats. 

If the teacher will overlook or join in the games, 
he will find it a harvest field, if he desires to know 
the children as they really are, for on the playground 
the child is not under restraints and acts his real 


self. 
Extending School Facilities. 


Most small villages and many large ones have no 
superintendent of schools, and the children in many 
villages must leave home to prepare for college. A 
village education association can get the villages 
and country school districts along electric car lines 

Part IV of ‘‘The Work of'a Village Education Association,” 


begun in THE Scuoot Journat for May 18, ’07, and continued 
thru the issues of May 25, ’07, and June 8, ’07. 





to unite in one good high school and combine to 
employ a superintendent. 

Then, too, the ladies in the association who know 
the advantages of the Kindergarten can induce the 
parents of the little children to join in a petition 
to establish a kindergarten when the school authori- 
ties are not likely to because of the expense and 
because there is no demand. With the young chil- 
dren taken care of in the kindergarten and primary 
school, neighborhoods could combine and centralize 
grammar school pupils and have a strong union 
school instead of several weak, unclassified district 
schools. 

Evening schools have never been in vogue in 
villages, but why should they not? Many country 
boys have to work all summer, and attend only the 
winter school, and many village children who have 
short terms of school and few wholesome diversions 
outside the home in the evening, might profit much 
by the right kind of evening school. 


Helping the Boys and Girls. 


Manual training is another factor in education 
which the country child has after his own plan at 
home. It would be better for him to learn the use 
of tools by a logical method which would develop 
the brain thru the systematic training of the hand, 
the eye, the judgment, the taste, and the conscience. 
We have known instances where a ladies’ club 
started vacation schools in manual training for 
boys and in cooking for girls, and after a time in- 
duced the school committee to make these subjects 
an organic part of the school work, contributing 
the tools and appliances on hand toward starting 
the new department. 

The social service committee of the association 
can help ambitious boys and girls in countless ways 
to make a place in the world for themselves by 
securing, for example, an apprenticeship, by find- 
ing a way to earn money with which to go to college, 
or to study art or music or engineering, or anything 
worthy the ambition of American youth. 


Collections and Lectures. 


In sections rich in historic treasure the associa- 
tion can serve the schools, and adults too, by col- 
lecting articles and recording and preserving his- 
toric data before the people who know whereof they 
speak pass off the stage. In time, memorial tablets, 
if merely of wood, can be put up to mark historic 
spots, and not only add interest to the neighbor- 
hood, but greatly increase in the minds of children 
an honorable pride in the town in which they live. 

One very interesting and instructive thing is to 
prepare a loan exhibition of relics and curios, of 
books and of pictures which are works of art. The 
old town itself will be surprised to know what treas- 
ures are contained in its own homes. The small 
admission fee charged can be applied to the purchase 
of a new set of slides for the lantern, or new books 
for the library. 

The association can hire a lantern and slides, and 
even a lecturer, and thus interest pupils in life out- 
side of their own little community. They will want 
to pay a small admission to the second lecture, and 
so raise money to buy a lantern and slides. In 
many cities slides on various subjects are now loaned 
by the public libraries, and neighboring villages 
could exchange slides and thus save expense. 


School Decoration. 


School furnishing and decoration is a matter 
largely dependent on the parent, for decoration with 
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pictures and casts is furnished for the most part by 
private aid, and the furnishing with apparatus 
which almost every city and country school needs 
is largely a question of whether the citizens are will- 
ing to be taxed extra to provide these things. 
Therefore it is worth while to have a committee 
looking into these subjects. To this committee 
would fall the pleasant duty of making flower gar- 
dens for the windows, which will give an air of re- 
finement and make the long hours pass less tediously; 
and if, unhappily, there are sunless rooms (as there 
certainly should not be in a village), the window 
gardens may be supplemented by an aquarium, which 
is always an interesting and instructive bit of life, 
especially to the smaller children. Suggestions for 
making an aquarium will be found in Teachers’ 
Leaflet No. 11, by Mary F. Rogers, published 
by the College of Agriculture of Cornell University. 
Do not forget that in the matter of school-room 
decoration good taste and clear thought go further 
than a long purse. The committee’s goal must be 
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quality, not quantity; its question, not how much 
clay and paint for its money, but how much loveli- 
ness. The school committee may be induced to 
paint the walls, and public-spirited citizens may 
agree to furnish the permanent decorations, such 
as pictures, casts, and vases. 

Seventy cities and towns in Massachusetts have 
spent $20,000 in five years for works of art, yet none 
of the money came from public funds. It was all 
raised thru the activity of teachers and education 
associations and by means of entertainments given 
by the children. Sometimes an old citizen will 
give money for the furnishing or decoration of a 
school in which he has been a pupil. 

It requires about $100 a room to secure pictures 
and casts of permanent value, but it is better to be 
five years in completing the school than to make 
any mistakes. The fundamental principle should 
be no crowding, no confusion, no clutter; every- 
where order, peace, and beauty. 

(To be continued.) 





Notes of New Books 


GRASSHOPPER LAND, iy! Margaret W. Morley, author of 
Tue Bee Propie, THE Sone or Lire, THE RENEWAL OF 
Lirg, etc. Miss Morley starts by saying that the book is not 
for children, but for their grandfathers and grandmothers 
who were once boys and girls in the country, and who may 
be in danger, after all these years, of forgetting about grass- 
hoppers. The book, with its many pictures illustrating the 
life of the grasshopper family in all its different stages, is 
one for the summer idler to carry with him when he goes 
to the country, for he will learn much from its pages, as the 
author has gone very minutely into the subject of this large 
and joyful family, of which there are 5,000 species. She 
describes the grasshopper with its whirring wings and hop- 
ping legs; the Mantis (which in South Africa is called the 
God of the Hottentots, and is also known for its fighting pro- 
clivities, while in Java the natives amuse themselves with 
Mantis fights just as people who consider themselves more 
civilized extract pleasure from cock fights); the Walking 
Stick; the Migratory Locust of the East; the Meadow 
Grasshopper; the Katydid; and lastly, the Cricket, whose 
dreamy cry wavering thru the moonlight night is a fitting 
good-bye from the grasshopper tribe to the summer idler, who 
has spent his days dallying with the absurd little people. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Cloth, 283 pages. $1.00.) 








AVENELLE, OR THE LONE TREE OF ARLINGTON, AND THE 
Frenps oF DrespaIR AND OTHER Poems, by John C. Baird. 
This is the story of a young man seeking health in the West- 
ern plains. It tells of his life on the ranch and how his 
beautiful sister came out to visit him and meets a terrible 
fate at the hands of a half-breed Indian, the overseer. The 
poems, forty-one in number, which fill the remainder of the 
pages are mostly short, embracing a great variety of sub- 
jects. (Mayhew Publishing Co., Boston.) 


The Arthurian legend is without question the central fact 
in English literature. It partakes of the universal charac- 
ter of legends in that it is not a creation, but a growth; the 
slow accumulation of centuries. During the slow process 
of evolution other stories have become so inextricably inter- 
woven with the main theme that they appear as integral 
— of it; It is from Sir Thomas Malory that most of us 

ave received our version of these hero tales, and yet Malory 
is comparatively late as an authority. To get the full value 
of this legendary lore we should go back of Malory to his 
sources, Chiétien de Troies, and the rest. We should see 
the contribution of each and finally examine the fate of 
Arthur and his heroes at the hands of the modern poets. 

This requires a scholarship which, alas, few of us possess, 
to say nothing of the time demanded, Howard Maynadier’s 
Tue ARTHUR OF THE ENGLISH Ports renders a very distinct 
service then, in making it possible for the general reader to 
gain a comprehensive view of the growth of the story and 
the influence it has exercised in literary history. His work 
is capitally done. To those who have a taste for such pleas- 
ure it is of fascinating interest. (Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, Boston. $1.50, net.) 


Harr-Hovurs in SourHern History is delightful. The 
author, J. Lesslie Hall, Ph.D., professor of English and gen- 
eral history in William and Mary College, is thoroly at home 
in his subject. The pictures he presents of the South in 
early Colonial days are intensely interesting and those of 
the latter times when the South was in its ‘‘Golden Age,” 


are no less fascinating. The informality of the sketches 
which make up the volume add greatly to its charm. The 
carefully prepared index, on the other hand, make it valuable 
as a book for reference. The volume is well printed, and 
contains a number of portraits of men whose names are 
always linked with the history of the South. (B. F, John- 
son Publishing Company, Richmond. $1.50.) 





Rosinson Crusoe has long been a favorite with children 
and doubtless will continue to be for many generations to 
come. It has two qualifications which make it most desira- 
ble for 7 readers. In the first place it is a classic, the 
work of a great writer, and secondly it tells a story which 
is of vital interest to every girl and boy. 

Margaret Goodwin Meacham, Ph.D., has prepared a good 
edition of this work well suited for school use. The text, 
tho not full, presents a connected narrative of the adventures 
in a most readable form. The book is well made and printed 
in large, clear type (The Orville Brewster Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 





Longfellow’s “Evangeline” holds such a ‘large place in 
American hearts that whatever tells of the life of these Aca- 
dian exiles is sure of awarm welcome. Judge Felix Voorhees 
of Louisiana, has written AcapiaN REMINISCENCES from 
stories told by his grandmother, one of the exiles. She 
knew Emmeline, ‘‘God’s Little Angel,’’ whose separation 
from her lover, subsequent sufferings, and death, are those 
of Evangeline. The pathos of this simple story will win many 


readers. The book is well illustrated with photographic 
reproductions. (The Palmer Company, Boston. $1.00, 
postpaid. ) 





Books Received. 


Forbush, William Byron.—TuHr Broapenine Patu, Vol. 
I. and II. B. F. Bowen & Co., Publisher. 

Paine, Ralph D.—Ture Greater AMERICA. 
Publishing Co. 

Patten, Simon N.—Tue New Basis oF CIvILIzATION 
The Macmillan Co. 

Carpenter, Frank G.—Carpenrer’s INDusTRIAL READER. 
American Book Co. 60 cents. : 

Flagg, Isaac.—Puato’s ApoLogy AND CriTo. 
Book Co. $1.40. 

Herrick, Glenn W.—Text-Book IN GENERAL ZooLoey. 
American Book Co. 
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National Educational Association. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING TRAVELING EXPENSES, MEM- 
BERSHIP, BOARD AT LOS ANGELES, ETC. 

The Executive Committee of the NaTionaL Epuca- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION is authorized to announce the follow- 
ing railway rates, arrangements, and programs for the 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION to be held in Los 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, July 8-12, 1907. 

Railroad Rate: The railway lines of the TRans-Con- 
TINENTAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION have announced one 
lowest normal first-class limited one-fare rate for round- 
trip tickets from all points west of Duluth, St. Paul, 
Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 

This rate will permit going by one direct line and re- 
turning by another without extra charge except that if the 
trip is made one way thru Portland, Ore., via either 
the Shasta route or the San Francisco and Portland Steam- 
ship Company line, an arbitrary of approximately $12.50 
is added. 

The round-trip rate will be as follows: 


via direct via Portland 


lines one way 
Prom Chicago. ........... 982.50... ....375.00 
Prom Memphis............ 50.15...... 73.55 
From Saimt Paul........... 59.90....... 68.90 
From Saint Louis.......... 57.50...... 70.00 
From New Orleans......... 57 .50...... 75.00 
From Missouri River points. 50.00.. 62.50 


The N. E. A. membership fee of $2.00, which in for- 
mer years was added to the rate, will not be so added this 
year, but will be collected at the N. E. A. Registration 
Bureau in Los Angeles or San Francisco, and the N. E. A. 
Secretary’s certificate attached to the return portion of 
the railway ticket as a condition of validation for return 
passage by the Joint Railway Agent. This membership is 
open to everybody and will secure special rates for enter- 
tainment in Los Angeles, and all other convention privi- 
leges accorded to members, including a coupon entitling 
the member to the volume of Convention Addresses—a 
cloth bound volume of about 1,000 pages—delivered to 
any address, express prepaid. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission recently issued 





Patio, Gail Borden’s Residence, Alhambra. 


a ruling under which it is not permissible for the railroads 
to collect the N. E. A. ‘membership fee” in the purchase 
price of the railway ticket; but the same ruling specifically 
provides that the validation by the Joint Railway Agent 
of the return portion of the round trip ticket may be lim- 
ited to those who have paid the membership fee at the 
place of meeting, or before and whose tickets bear the Cer- 
tificate of the Secretary of the Association to that effect. 
To this arrangement the Trans-Continental lines have 
agreed. 

This will make no other difference in the rate, than 
that the membership fee will be collected by the Secre- 
tary of the Association at Los Angeles instead of by the 
railroads in the purchase price of the ticket. 

Dates of Sale: From Trans-Continental gateways 
and from points east of but not including Colorado com- 
mon points (Cheyenne to Trinidad, inclusive), and east ot 
El Paso and Dalhart, June 22 to July 5, 1907. 

From Colorado common points (Cheyenne to Trini- 
dad, inclusive), and west thereof, and from El Paso, Dal- 
hart, and west thereof, June 23 to July 6, 1907. 

From points east of Chicago, Saint Louis, Memphis 
and New Orleans the dates of sale will probably be suffi- 
ciently earlier than those announced above to enable 
passengers to reach those gateways on June 22 to July 5, 
1907, (iuclusive). 

Return Limit: The return limit on all tickets will be 
September 15, 1907. 

Stop-overs: Stop-overs will be allowed both on the 
going and returning trips at all points west of Chicago, 
Saint Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. To secure stop- 
overs application should be made to the train conductor 
before the ticket coupon covering that part of the journey 
is removed. At certain points, specified in the ticket con- 
tract, tickets must be deposited with the Joint Agent at 
the stop-over point. Passenger conductors will furnish 
ticket holders with all information governing these regula- 
tions. The going trip must begin on date of sale and must 
be continuous up to and including the stop-over points 
named above. 

Validation of tickets for return: Both San Francisco 
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and Los Angeles are made terminal points for the going 
trip. All tickets must be validated for return from one 
e or the other of these points, by the Joint Railway Agent 
a appointed for that purpose. All tickets may be validated 
fe at Los Angeles if so desired by the holders. 

In accordance with the Railway Ticket Contract the 
return portion of each ticket must bear the certificate of 
the Secretary of the N. E. A. that the holder has paid the 
$2.00 Membership Fee for the Los Angeles meeting, be- 
fore it can be validated for return by the Joint Railway 
Agent either in Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

If any ticket holder fails to reach the place of meet- 
ing before the close of the convention the Certificate of 
N. E, A. Membership may_be obtained, at any time be- 
fore September 10, from a representative of the Secretary 
of the N. E. A. in the office of the Joint Railway Agent 
s either at Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
ee The Joint Agency in Los Angeles will be at 217 West 

Second Street and will be open daily (July 1 to Sept. 10), 
from 6:30 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

The Joint Agency in San Francisco will be at 789 East 
Market Street and will be openJdaily (July 1 to Sept. 10), 
trom 6:30 a. m. to 8:00 p. m. 

It should be noted that the arbitrary of approximate- 
ly $12.50 additional charged for tickets reading one way 
thru Portland, Ore., provides for going or returning via 
either Huntington, Ore., or Billings, Mont., and the Mis- 
souri River; also via any Northern line thru Saint Paul, 

j Minnesota, or thru Winnepeg and Port Arthur, from most 
@ eastern territory. 





GENERAL INFORMATION. 
RECEPTION 


All trains entering Los Angeles will be met by mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee and the visitors con- 
ducted to the General Information Bureau, and the Official 
\. E. A. Headquarters, where they will register and, if 
they have not already made hotel reservations, will be as- 
sisted in selecting accommodations. It is earnestly re- 
quested that all will register immediately upon their ar- 
rival in order that their friends may know of their pres- 
ence in the city. It is not expected that accommoda- 
tions will be assigned to any persons who are not registered 
as members of the N. E. A. At the Information Bureau 


will he found the representatives of the Commercial Bodies 
from all over the State, who will gladly give any infor- 
mation desired regarding their locality. The local com- 
mittee advise that accommodations be secured in advance 
as far as possible. In applying for accommodations, the 
number and sex of the members of the party, desired 
grouping of same in rooms, and prices they are willing to 
pay, should be definitely stated. Address all correspond- 
ence to Mr. Frank WicGINS, Secretary Executive Com- 
mittee, Los Angeles, Cal. > 


HEADQUARTERS 


The Hote, ALEXANDRIA has been selected as Head- 
quarters of the Executive CoMMITTEE, the Boarp of 
TRUSTEES and the DEPARTMENT OFFIcERS of the N. E. 
A. during the Convention. 

States also may secure headquarters parlors at The 
Alexandria, as well as at other first class hotels in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The daily rates at The Alexandria will be as follows: 

European Plan—150 Rooms—Room without bath, 

for one person $2.00 to $2.50, for two persons 
$3.00 to $3.50; with bath, for one person $3.00 
to $5.00, for two persons $5.00 to $7.00, for three 
persons $7.00 to $9.00. 

Single parlors for state headquarters, $10.00 per day; 

two parlors en suite, $15.00 per day. 
ACCOMMODATIONS IN HOMES 

Los Angeles is a city of beautiful homes. The hos- 
pitality of her people is far famed. For the entertainment 
of the National Educational Association visitors, the hos- 
pitality of thousands of homes has been offered to the 
committee. This will not only assure the most comfort- 
able accommodations at reasonable rates, but will also 
bring the visitors in contact with the social life of the 
people. 

Accommodations can be found for at least 15,000 
people in private families, and some of the smaller family 
hotels, at 50c per day, per person, two in a room. If 
meals are desired arrangements can be made to get break- 
fast and 6:00 o’clock dinner, or one meal only, at 50c per 
meal. A limited number can be supplied at something 
less than this. 
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Room and board by the week may be obtained in 


tamily hotels at from $12 to $15 per week and in private 


families at from $10 to $12 per week. 

It is believed that many teachers wiil be pleased 
with accommodations in the new, modern, apartment 
houses in which a party of four or six can secure a suite 
of rooms equipped for light housekeeping for from $7.00 
to $10.00 per week; getting their own meals, if they wish, 
from supplies obtained at the very excellent delicatessen 
stores. 

The average cost of rooms in general will be from 
50c to 75c per day for each person; from 75c to $1.00 per 
day for rooms in family hotels; and not to exceed from 
$1.00 to $3.00 at the largest hotels. 

s RESTAURANTS 

Many of the members will no doubt prefer to take 
rooms and to get their meals at restaurants. Los An- 
geles has perhaps the largest number of restaurants of 
any city of its size in the United States. There are over 
400 in the business section alone. Excellent meals can 
be obtained at these restaurants at from lic to 50c. 

ASSIGNMENT 

The assignment of accommodations will be made at the 
headquarters for registration. Special street cars, from 
all railway stations, will run direct to the headquarters 
for the Reception Committee, the N. E. A. Registration 
Bureau, and the Hotel Committee. After registra- 
tion and assignment, guides will conduct the visitors to 
their quarters. 

MAIL AND TELEGRAMS 

For the convenience of the N. E. A. visitors, arrange- 
ments have been made for an N. E. A. sub-postoftice 
which will be located at the Information Bureau. All 
mail intended for delivery at this post office should 
be addressed, ‘‘Care of the N. E. A. Post Office, Temple 
Auditorium, Los Angeles.’’ The offices of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Companies will also be lo- 
cated at the Information Bureau, and telegrams may be 
sent to the same address. Mail and telegrams should 
not be addressed to the personal care of any officer of the 
N. E. A. since they will have no facilities for caring for or 
delivering them. 

MEMBERSHIP AND BADGES 

{t is of the utmost importance that Zall visitors reg- 

ister promptly on reaching the city, and obtain N. E. A. 


membership certificates and badges. It will be necessary 
to register to obtain assignment to accommodations, ad- 
mission to meetings, special entertainments in honor of 
the visitors, reduced rates and other privileges which have 
been provided and obtained for members by the Local 
Executive Committee. 
GUIDES 
The corp of guides will be made up of school boys of 
Los Angeles, who have volunteered their services in the 
entertaining of the visitors. They may be recognized by 
their official badges, and they are at the service of the 
visitors at -ll times and places. 
BAGGAGE 
If accommodations have been secured in advance, 
prompt delivery of baggage will be facilitated by exchang- 
ing the baggage check with the authorized transfer agent, 
who will go through every train just before its arrival in 
Los Angeles. If quarters have not been secured, checks 
should be held until Los Angeles is reached and the par- 
ties have registered at the N. E. A. Registration Bureau. 
A member of the Information Committee will have 
charge of the baggage arrangements, and after assignment 
to rooms, will arrange for the prompt delivery of baggage. 


SUMMER CLIMATE 


The summer climate of California along the coast and 
in the mountains is remarkable for its cool days and cool 
nights, which, together with its uniformity and absence 
of humidity, makes it ideal for summer outings. There 
is no rain the summer thru to interfere with camping 
out. The variation along the coast between the maxi- 
mum temperature of summer and winter very rarely ex- 
ceeds fifteen degrees, and the difference between mean 
temperatures very rarely exceeds ten degrees. The Pacif- 
ic Coast is very much cooler in summer than the Atlantic, 
and any visitor to the Convention may be sure of suffer- 
ing absolutely not one day of discomfort from hot weather 
or from storm either at or near the California beaches or 
in California mountains. 


The Local Committee of the N. E. A. at Los Angeles 
has published a booklet on ‘‘A Vacation in California and 
its Cost’”’ in which a great number of side trips in Califor- 
nia are given with cost of transportation, board, and other 
expenses at each place. Copies will be sent on postal card 
application to the Secretary of the Local Committee N. E. 
A., Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 

















Westminster Hotel, Los Angeles. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


State Superintendent Fairchild of 
Kansas, has announced that at the next 
meeting of the Legislature he intends to 
have introduced a bill fixing minimum 
teachers’ salaries. 


Hon. George H. Martin, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, gives some instances that show the 
need of compulsory examination of the 
eyes of school children. He says: 

‘‘A child has been supplied with 
glasses left by a recently deceased grand- 
mother. 

‘‘A father held an apple and an orange 
in his hands, and, finding his child could 
distinguish them across the room, de- 
clared that nothing was the matter. 

‘‘Another father tried his own glasses 
on his child and because the child could 
see nothing refused to buy others.’ 


The enrollment of parochial schools in 
Dubuque, Iowa, is larger than in any 
other city in the United States, based on 
school population. 


Business Reasoning. 


On June 7 the Beard of Education of 
Rochester, N. Y., settled the salary 
question with following businesslike reso- 
lution: 

Whereas, The salaries of grade and kin- 
dergarten teachers in the public schools 
were advanced in September, 1903, froma 
minimum of $250 to $300 and from a 
maximum of $550 to $600, and again 
advanced in September, 1906, from a 
minimum of $300 to $400 and from a 
maximum of $600 to $650, increasing 
from minimum to maximum at the rate 
of $50 every other year; and 

Whereas, The increased cost of living 
demands a further increase in pay; 

Resolved, That the salaries of grade, 
kindergarten, and manual training teach- 
ers be, and hereby are, fixed as follows: 

1, The minimum salary of all teachers 
shall be $450. 

2, The maximum salary of kindergar- 
ten teachers shall be $650; of kindergar- 
ten directresses and grade teachers, $700; 
of manual training teachers, $750. 

3. The annual salaries of all teachers 
shall be increased September 1, 1907, 
$50, excepting however, that no teacher 
whose salary shall have been increased 
within one year preceding September 1, 
1907, shall receive a further increase of 
salary until the expiration of one year 
from such prior increase. 

1, Salaries of all grade, kindergarten, 
and manual training teachers shall after 
September 1, 1907, increase at the rate 
of $50 per annum until the maximum is 
reached. 

5. The increases in salary of teachers 
hereafter appointed shall be made from 
the beginning of a semester nearest to the 
date of appointment. 


Institution Crippled. 


The Minnesota Legislature has cut the 
appropriation for a girls’ training school 
from $100,000 to $25,000. This will 
probably delay the opening of the new 
institution for three or four years. The 
State Board of Control expects to have a 
site donated, but the $25,000 allowed is 
not enough to put up a large building. 
It will build a cottage, but will not give 
room enough to house the number of girls 
now at Red Wing. The institution will 
not be divided and the girls will not be 
moved from Red Wing till there is room 
for all of them in the new location. 


No Two Alike. 


Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, of the 
Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, in 
addressing the Friends’ Educational As- 
sociation the other day, said: 

‘““God never made two faces or two 


characters alike. He does not duplicate 
—and the fault of much of our education 
is that we strive to make a lot of dupli- 
cates in defiance of the plain teaching 
of the Lord of the earth. In short, there 
is a proneness to suppress the pupil when 
he begins to see things for himself, and 
do things after his own way. What we 
want to do is to develop the boy and 
the girl along the line of their strength.” 


Old Home Week. 


Boston’s historic background is at all 
times one of its chief attractions, Old 
Home Week is to be celebrated July 28 
to August 3, and during that time the 
points connected by association with 
events of importance in national or city 
history will be made of especial interest 
to the thousands who are expected to 
visit Boston at that time. 

The outline of the program is as follows: 

Sunday, July 28—‘‘Founders’ Day.” 
Dedicated to Blackstone, Winthrop, and 
the founders of Boston. 

Monday, July 29—‘‘Patricts’ Day.”’ 
Dedicated to Adams, Hancock, Revere, 
and the patriotic sons of the city. 

Tuesday, July 30—‘‘Greater Boston 
Day.”’ Dedicated to the Suburban com- 
munities. 

Wednesday, July 31—‘‘New England 
Day.”’ Dedicated to the people and 


governors of the New England States. 

Thursday, August 1—‘‘ Massachusetts 
Day.”’ Dedicated to the people and the 
industries of Massachusetts. 

Friday, August 2—‘‘Women’s Day.’ 
Dedicated to the public-spirited women 
of Boston and State. 

Saturday, August 3—‘‘Military Day.” 
Dedicated to the defenders of the Com- 
monwealth—including the mobilization 
of the entire State militia. 


Fireproof Buildings. 


It is no argument, says the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, to say that there 
never have been any serious fires in 
Philadelphia school buildings in school 
hours, and that with stairways and cor- 
ridors protected the risk is insignificant. 
The school authorities have no business 
to take chances where interests so price- 
less are concerned, and the common 
sense of the community will sustain a 
decision to insist upon the best and the 
safest form of construction that can be 
adopted for the schools. 

The very fact of a fireproof construction 
will give a sense of security to teachers 
and pupils, which in case of emergency 
may be of incalculable value as a pre- 
ventative of panics, and that alone is suf- 
ficient to justify the Board in authorizing 
the greater initial outlay. 








Entrance to Patio, De Rosas, Los Angeles. 
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Public Education Association. 


" The following portion of the twenty- 
sixth annual report of the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Philadelphia deals 
with some of the most important phases 
of Philadelphia’s school problem. 

The report says in part: 

‘*The chief efforts of our Committee on 
High Schools have been directed first 
towards general recognition of the prin- 
ciple that our district high schools—the 
need for which is now recognized—should 
provide for both boys and girls, and in- 
clude classical, scientific, commercial, 
manual training, modern language, and 
domestic science courses. Secondly, that 
the South Philadelphia High School, at 
Board and Jackson Streets, should be or- 
ganized on this basis. We are glad to 
record the success of this second effort 
except in regard to co-education. 

‘In our last report the immediate need 
for four district high schools, their char- 
acter, co-education, the example of other 
cities, and the need for broadening the 
scope of the Commercial High School for 
Girls were all dealt with at length. 

‘“We believe that those appointed to 
the Board of Public Education should be 
chosen solely with a view to their inter- 
est and ability to provide an adequate 
school system based upon modern needs 
and organized in the spirit of the modern 
type of school law, and we believe that 
at least two members of the Board should 
be women. We believe that the best 
modern school organization requires less 
executive work and committee rule than 
now obtains in our Board of Public Edu- 
cation and on the other hand a more 
adequate organization of its executive 
departments. 

‘‘We believe that deficiencies such as 
provision for an Examining Board can 
and should be provided for by the Board 
of Public Education, altho not required 
by law, and finally that the Board and 
public opinion should exert every in- 
fluence to secure adequate support for 
the schools, first, by demanding that the 
State appropriation for schools be placed 
each year directly to the credit of the 
schools, and secondly, by demonstrating 
to Councils that the five mills is and 
always will be required for proper main- 
tenance of the schools alone, and that 
the equivalent of an extra mill must be 
appropriated for school sites and build- 
ings, if we are to keep pace with the an- 
nual increase of 3,222 in school popula- 
tion and the annual deterioration in the 
school plant. A loan of $5,000 000 is 
now needed to catch up with past neglect 
in these respects, but in addition to that 
loan, provision for the future must be 
made in such a way that the present de- 
plorable conditions may not recur each 
year and become, as they have been for 
ten years now, a chronic condition.” 


Women in Hall of Fame. 


It is interesting to note that the three 
women who found places among the 
twelve famous Americans, busts of whom 
were unveiled in Hall of Fame, New 
York, on Memorial Day, were all educa- 
tors. They were Miss Mary Lyon, born 
at Buckland, Mass., in 1797, died in 1849; 
one of the earliest woman principals; 
one of the founders of the academy for 
girls at Derry, N. H., which was the first 
in the United States to give diplomas 
to women; raised the necessary funds 
after many discouragements and founded 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, which opened 
in 1837 under the authority of a charter 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Emma Willard, born at Berin, 
Conn., in 1787, died at Troy, N. Y., in 
1870; became a teacher at _ sixteen; 
opened a seminary for girls at Waterford, 
N. Y., in 1819, and two years later the 
Troy Female Seminary at Troy, N. Y.; 
influential in founding in’ Greece of a 
school for training of native women 
teachers there; wrote many school books 
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and the famous poem, ‘‘Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep.” 

_ Miss Maria Mitchell, astronomer, born 
in Nantucket, Mass. in 1818, died at 
Lynn, Mass., in 1889; daughter of an 
astronomer; made many discoveries of 
comets and studies of nebulae; received 
old medal from King of Denmark; _pro- 
essor of astronomy at Vassar College, 
1865 to 1888; received degree of LL.D. 
from Hanover College in 1852, and from 
Columbia College in 1887. 


Parents’ Day Inaugurated. 


May 31 was observed as Parents’ Day 
in the schools of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
This was the first time that Parents’ 
Day has been held in the publie schools 
of the city and it proved a great success 
in every respect. It was inaugurated by 
Superintendent Smith to give parents a 
chance to see the work done by the pupils 
in the schools, and also to give the 
teachers an opportunity to see what other 
teachers have done, by visiting their 
schools and examining the work. It 
Was a great success. 


Saving Element in Athletics. 

Superintendent Carroll, of Rochester, 
N. Y., speaking at the forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., said: 

‘Activity is the law of life, but the 
school for many years has been a place of 
restraint. We are getting away from 
this idea and are learning that education 
and activity are synonymous. Froebel 
laid the foundation for the education of 
activity many years ago when he founded 
his kindergarten. From this play in the 
kindergarten the movement has spread, 
so that in the high schools and colleges 
we have our athletic contests. And 
whatever we may say about some features 
of athletics, I cannot but believe that 
there is a large saving element in ath- 
letics. 


School Attendance. 


Chicago’s new charter contains excel- 
lent provisions for compulsory educa- 
tion. Children between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen must attend school 
not less than 110 days in the year, unless 
excused for certain specified causes. 

This harmonizes the law regarding 
compulsory education with the child- 
labor law, which forbids the employment 
of children under sixteen years of age. 
At present compulsory education can be 
required only between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. Under certain conditions 
children may be employed between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen for not more 
than five hours a day and five days a 
week. Every employer of children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
must report the conditions of employ- 
ment in detail to the Board of Education. 
When the employer ceases to employ a 
child between these ages the fact must be 
reported to the Board. 


Superintendent Rapp’s Plan. 


Superintendent Rapp, of Berks County, 
Pa., is putting into execution a most ex- 
cellent plan which he has been formulat- 
ing for some time. Mr. Rapp, like other 
men of sound judgment, is seeking to im- 
press upon country boys and girls that the 
city is not the only place to work in nor 
the most desirable place to live in. 

The plan by which he is seeking to 
combat the city’s call is to establish 
clubs for boys and girls. The object of 
the clubs is to bring the boys into com- 
petition with each other in the matter of 
raising certain vegetables and other farm 
employments, and create a_ friendly 
rivalry among the girls about their cook- 
ing, needle work, and other housewifely 
employments. Prizes will be offered and 
exchanges of ideas made possible. It is 
Mr. Rapp’s hope that pride in doing their 
line of work well will keep many a boy 
and girl from going to the city. 
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Manual Equipment. 

The latest addition to the manual 
training equipment of the Tilden School, 
Chicago, is a brass foundry. To R. T. 
Crane is due credit for its establishment. 

The equipment includes a_ charcoal 
blast furnace, an assortment of bellows, 
trowels, tamps, ladles, and patterns. 

‘It’s a good thing,’’ said Mr. Winchell, 
the teacher, ‘‘for the boys who never can 
do anything at home. If the window 
needs fixing, or the door comes off its 
hinge, the hammer is lost, or there are no 
nails to be found, these boys will rise to 
the occasion. They will learn how to 
make a hammer, if they haven’t got one, 
and the course, will go far toward 
making them self-reliant and giving 
them confidence in their own powers. 

“‘It is not intended as an apprentice- 
ship, but it certainly ought to open up 
new fields and develop ingenuity and pro- 
duce initiative.” 

School Possibilities. 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus of Harvard, a 
member of the Massachusetts commission 
on industrial education, speaking the 
other evening in Lawrence, told of the 
kind of schools which it is the desire of 
the commission to see established all 
over the State. He closed his address 
with a prediction of the results of estab- 
lishing such schools: 

‘““We would have a body of workmen 
to compete with any in the world. The 
people would rapidly rise industrially and 
the employer and employe would bene- 
fit. Massachusetts is poor in natural 
resources so it must make better goods and 
better the conditions for the workmen. 
There is always industrial discontent, 
but that is nothing more than ignorance. 
Let a man attend an industrial school, 
where he can become educated, then if 
he becomes discontented, it will be en- 
lightened discontent.”’ 


Recent Deaths. 


Mr. Edward C. Delano died in Chicago 
on June 7, aged seventy-four years. 
Death was due to heart failure. In 1856 
Mr. Delano went to Chicago as a teacher 
in the old Central High School. In 1877 
he was made district superintendent. 
Last year his half century of services in 
the schools was celebrated at a banquet 
and it was his intention to retire from 
active work at that time. He heard, 
however, that some one antagonistic to 
Superintendent Cooley was to be put in 
his place; his decision was immediate— 
“‘T’ll stick to the ship until this fight is 
over,”’ he said. 


Supt. William H. Eldridge, of Glou- 
cester County, N. J., died at his home in 
Williamstown on June 8. Mr. Eldridge 
was born on October 28, 1850. He was 
a graduate of the State Normal School. 
He taught at Swedesboro, Pennsgrove, 
May’s Landing, Williamstown and Man- 
tua, and in 1892 became county superin- 
tendent. Mr. Eldridge was at one time 
president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Dr. John Moore Hawkins, for twenty- 
five years principal of the training school 
at New Brighton, Staten Island, died at 
his home in Pulaski, N. Y., on June 6. 
Dr. Hawkins was a graduate of Yale and 
served during the Civil War, being mus- 
tered out as a brevet major at its close. 
Four years ago he retired from active 
teaching and went to Pulaski. He was 
a well known member of the G. A.’R. 


Miss Caroline A. Carpenter who for 
thirty-two years had been connected 
with the Lasell Seminary in Boston, died 
at the close of the graduating exercises, 
on June 12. Miss Carpenter was born 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., was educated 
in the public schools there and at Emma 
Willard Seminary. Before going to Lasell 
Seminary she conducted a private school 
of her own. 
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In and About New York City. 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of 
lectures of New York City, received the 
degree of LL.D. from Union College at 
its annual commencement. Few men 
deserve an honor so fully. 


At its recent meeting the New York 
Board of Estimate refused to transfer 
to other purposes $33,000 appropriated 
for medical inspection in the schools. 
The decision assures the continuance of 
this work and is considered of great 
importance by the school authorities. 


The trustees of the Normal College have 
voted to confer the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts upon three members of the seventh 
year graduating class, and upon 273 
members of the sixth year class. 

An idea which is worth copying in 
other schools has originated at the Morris 
Evening High School. The students of 
German felt that they had reached a 
point in their study from which they 
would like to go on, so a German Club 
was formed and meetings will be held 
during the summer. 

The following significant paragraph is 
taken from the report of the committee 
appointed by the New York Teachers’ 
Association to investigate the subject of 
teachers’ promotions: ‘‘It is much easier 
to conduct written examinations. Plac- 
ing a mark upon the ability of a teacher 
to name the educators of a past century 
is much easier than to state to what 
degree of excellence he can teach a class 
in a given subject. While such exami- 
nation must always be used to determine 
the applicant’s knowledge of the necessary 
scholastic and professional subjects, the 
tendency has been to forget that these are 
but the tools (with other elements) which 
the teacher uses to achieve results. In 
our profession alone there seems to be 
a fatuous determination to examine 
constantly the tools which our educa- 
tional laborers use, rather than the work 
and results which they achieve. 

June 22 is the date finally selected for 
the first annual dinner of the Interborough 
Women Teachers’ Association. The din- 
ner will be one of the largest school din- 
ners ever held in New York. Repre- 
sentatives of the State and city govern- 
ments, members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and prominent educators will be 
among the guests. 

Women in the high schools have organ- 
ized a High School Branch of the Inter- 
borough Association of Women Teachers. 
Miss L. E. Gano, of the Wadleigh High 
School, is chairman and Miss Nightingale, 
of the Washington Irving, is secretary. 

Dr. J. Charles Walker, of the Central 
High School, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed professor of French in the 
Normal College at $4,750 a year. He 
will sueceed Prof. Eugene Aubert, retired. 

Board Wins. 
_ Assistant Corporation Counsel Stephen 
O’Brien has successfully managed four 
suits for the Board of Education. The 
following are the cases: 

In the case of Hoeffling vs. the Board of 
Education, it was claimed that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to rank and pay of as- 
sistant to the principal and as principal, 
she having been in charge of a school of 
nine classes temporarily and her services 
as principal having been accepted. The 
lower courts upheld the contention, but 


L. B. Grandy, M. D., Atlanta, Ga., 
says: In my practice, antikamnia tab- 
lets are the remedy for headache and 
neuralgia, some cases yielding to them 
which had heretofore resisted everything 
else. I usually begin with two tablets 
and then give one tablet every hour until 
relief is obtained. A_ refreshing sleep 
is often produced. There are no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. 





on the appeal Mr. O’Brien secured a 
reversal of the judgment. 

The case of Catherine Sheehan vs. the 
Board was a claim for rank and pay as 
principal, which was won in the lower 
court and was sustained on the appeal. 

Mrs. Walker, in the suit of Walker vs. 
Maxwell, was out of the system at the 
time of consolidation, but claimed the 
right to be placed on the list for promo- 
tion under her State license. The lower 
court held that the law affected only those 
in the system and this opinion was af- 
firmed by the Appellate Division. 

The fourth one on suit was another of 
the cases of persons who claimed rank 
and pay as assistant to principal. It had 
been won by the Board of Education in 
the lower court and was sustained upon 
appeal. 


Salary Committee. 

President Winthrop of the Board of 
Education has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following special committee 
to revise the teachers’ salary schedules: 

Robert L. Harrison, chairman; George 
Wingate, Cornelius J. Sullivan, John 
Greene, and Hugo Kanzler. 


If possible a preliminary report will h 


be presented by the committee at the 
meeting of the Board of Education on the 
twenty-sixth of this month. If so, it will 
be laid over for action until the first meet- 
ing in July, in order to give the members 
an opportunity to study the new schedules. 


Folk Dances in Summer School. 

Among the most valuable and inter- 
esting contributions which have been 
made during the past few years to school 
work in physical training is instruction 
in national and folk dances, and general 
rhythmic movements. 

New York University in its summer 
school will offer valuable courses along 
this line. The folk dancing courses will 
be under the direction of Louis H. Chalif, 
ballet master of the Odessa Government 
Theater, and Miss Cornelia F, White, of 
New York City, and will embrace all 
forms of rhythmical games, from the 
simple ceremonial dances for Thanks- 
giving to the complicated national dances 
which are supposed to reflect the spirit 
of the people. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, who is to 
have charge of the department of physi- 
cal training, will give a course on the 
organization and administration of play- 
grounds and clubs, in which he will 
discuss ‘‘The Gang as a Masculine Social 
Unit,” and will deal in detail with the 
playground and club as agencies for the 
physical welfare of boys and girls and 
their development into ‘‘the efficient 
life.’ To supplement this course there 
will be one in practical work for play- 
grounds, in which games and exercises 
will be carried out. Dr. Gulick also will 
give a course on personal hygiene, in 
which he will deal directly with bathing, 
recreation, nutrition, narcotics, and physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional health. He 
will also give a course in school hygiene, 
and one in anatomy in relation to physi- 
cal education, in which the physical effect 
of the school-room on the child will be 
discussed. 


To Revise Salary Schedules. 


Some time since the Board of Educa™ 
tion determined to take up the question 
of salaries if the White bill should be de- 
feated. At the meeting on June 12 the 
by-law committee presented resolutions 
authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to revise the salary schedules. 
The resolutions were adoptec, and if 
sufficient money can be sec.red from 
the Board of Estimate much mcre liberal 
salaries may be expected in the future. 

Chairman Greene of the finance com- 


mittee urged prompt action by the com- 
mittee, as the budget for 1908 must be 
submitted to the Board of Estimate on 
July 15, two months in advance of the 
usual time, and provision for the revised 
schedules would have to be made in the 
estimate. 


To Prevent Absences. 

The ‘‘Equal Pay’ campaign being 
over for the year, the New York Board of 
Education, at a recent meeting, discussed 
the frequent absences from class which 
the trips to Albany in the interest of 
the White bill had octasioned. As a 
result resolutions were adopted referring 
the matter to the by-laws committee, 
with instructions to frame regulations 
which would make such absences impos- 
sible, and the city superintendent was 
instructed to report the names of those 
teachers whose absence was due to 
causes not prescribed by the by-laws 
(serious personal illness, death in the im- 
mediate family, quarantine, court). 

At the suggestion of Commissioner Win- 
gate, the city superintendent was re- 
quested to ascertain and report to the 
Board whether any pupils in any schools 
ave been requested by any members 
of the teaching and supervising staff to 
secure signatures to petitions, or have 
been urged to speak to their parents in 
regard to securing names to the same. 


Appointments and Transfers, 


The New York Board of Education has 
appointed fourteen new principals to fill 
vacancies or taken charge of new schools. 
The appointments are: Margaret Laing, 
Public School 117, Brooklyn; John E. 
Wade, Public School 65B, Eldridge Street, 
Manhattan; Charles J. Pickett, Public 
School 26, Bronx; William McC. Rainey, 
9, Brooklyn; Charles E. O’Neill, Public 
School 17, Brooklyn; Thomas R. Fretz, 
Public School 36, Brooklyn; William C. 
Allen, Public School 41, Brooklyn; 
Robert J. Frost, Public School 55, Brook- 
lyn; Charles E. Springmeyer, Public 
School 74, Brooklyn; Leon W. Goldrich, 
Public School 144, Brooklyn; George W. 
Dorland, Public School 31, L. I.,; Charles 
B. Jameson, Public School 66, Brooklyn 
Hills; Burdette R. Buckingham, Public 
School 86, Maspeth, L. I., Samuel Viertel, 
Publie School 21, Port Richmond, S. I. 

Eight principals were also transferred: 

Brooklyn, Frank F. Harding, from 
Public School 144 to Public School 11; 
Marc F. Vallette, from Public School 36 
to Public School 82; Floyd R. Smith 
from Publie School 55 to Public School 
148; Elizabeth S. Harris, from Public 
School 144 to Public School 65 G., Man- 
hattan; Mary C. Bergen, from Public 
School 117, Brooklyn, to Public School 
73, Brooklyn; Jennie Bermingham, from 
Public School 26, Bronx, to Public School 
90, Manhattan; Carrie S. Montfort, from 
Publie Schoc] 57 G, Manhattan, to Public 
School 159, Manhattan; Minnie Q. Led- 
with, from Public School 82, Brooklyn, 
to Public School 109 G, Brooklyn. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease originating in 
impure blood and requiring constitutional 
treatment acting through and purifying the 
blood for its radical and permanent cure. 
The greatest constitutional remedy is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are relieved by Catarrlets, which allay in- 
flammation and deodorize discharge. 50c. 








Here and There. 


_The Board of Education of Newark, 
N. J., has decided to increase the number 
of lecture centers next year. The schools 


where the lectures will be held are: * 


Abington Avenue, Alexander Street, 
Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue, Bruce 
Street, Elliott Street, Franklin School, 
Fourteenth Avenue, Hamburg Place, 
Morton Street, North Seventh Street, 
South Eighth Street, Thirteenth Avenue, 
the Free Public Library and the First 
Presbyterian Church. 


The teachers of York, Kittery, Eliot, 
and South Berwick, Maine, have formed 
the Picsatoque Teachers’ Association, 
with the following officers: President, 
G. L. Moulton, York; vice-president, 
Mrs. G. H. D. L’Amoreux, Kittery; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. Edward Baker, 
York. Meetings of the association will 
be held in rotation in each of the towns 
comprising the organization, and the 
dates of meeting will be fixed by the 
officers. 


Prin. Van Evrie Kilpatrick, of Public 
School No. 52, Manhattan, has been 
asked to address the principals of Chi- 
cago on ‘Departmental Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Superintendent 
Cooley has had an article by Mr. Kil- 
patrick on the same subject widely dis- 
tributed among his principals. 


The first meeting of the Women Teach- 
ers’ Borough Club met on May 31 at the 
Curtis High School, New Brighton, Staten 
Island. Mrs. Cornelia Kelly-Hood, of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, was the speaker of the after- 
noon. Her subject was ‘‘The Influence 
of Women’s Clubs.” If anything can 
be judged from a good beginning, the 
Association has a useful future before 
it. 
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The National Farm School at Doyles- 
town, Pa., held its annual exercises on 
June 9. Mayor Reyburn, of Philadel- 
phia, presided. Others who took part 
in the exercises were Dr. David Blau- 
stein, director of the Educational Al- 
liance of New York, Arthur Kuhn, Rev. 
S. M. Fleischman, George H. Maxwell, 
of Chicago, and Pres. Nathaniel Meyer, 
of the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been enjoy- 
ing an exhibition of the work of its 
schools, The exhibit was recently re- 
turned from Cleveland, where it had 
received a great deal of notice from the 
manual training and art teachers at their 
convention. It will be sent to Buenos 
Ayres, having been chosen for this pur- 
pose by Ernesto Nelson, the representa- 
tive of the Argentine Republic now in 
this country. 


Wylie L. Gilmore has succeeded R. G. 
Allen as superintendent of Lawrence 
County, Pa. 


The June issue of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company’s Educational Bulle- 
tin contains an article by Mrs. Alice 
Woodworth Cooley, on “Teaching Lan- 
guage in the First “Three Grades.” 

Mrs. Cooley is the author of ‘‘Lan- 
guage Lessons from Literature” in the 
Webster-Cooley Language Series. Copies 
of this article of hers will be sent post- 
paid to any address upon request. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany will also be glad to send other 
monogravhs by Mrs. Cooley and by Mr. 
W. F. Webster on the teaching of Eng- 
lish from grade four up thru the 
high school, and_ circulars showing 
how the books of the W ebster-Cooley 
Language Series can be grouped to 
meet the requirements of any system of 
schools. 
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Employment for Con- 
sumptives. 


Country employment for consump- 
tives is the subject of a report made by 
a special committee of the Committee 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
The Committee, bearing in mind that for 
many years the dispensary physician 
and the private doctor has been ordering 
consumptive patients to leave the city 
and to get light work in the country, de- 
cided to make a systematic investigation 
of this method of dealing with tubercu- 
losis. 

Carefully conducted experiments to 
determine the suitability of light farm 
work for patients with incipient cases of 
tuberculosis led to the following conclu- 
sions: 

(1) Oceasionally indigent consump- 
tives can be placed in suitable country- 
employment with exceedingly good re- 
sults. 

(2) Comparatively few of such pa- 
tients desire such work sufficiently to 
apply for it, and the great majority of 
those applying are absolutely unsuitable, 
either from medical or social reasons, or 
from both. 

(3) Patients with only incipient tuber- 
culosis and consequently in good physi- 
cal condition, can with difficulty be per- 
suaded to give up their city employment 
for the uncertainties of work in the coun- 
try. Moreover, if willing to give up 
their work, they should be sent directly 
to a sanitarium. 

(4) Altho labor is scarce there is very 
little demand among farmers for men 
who cannot do a hard day’s work, and 
the physical and mental make-up of the 
ordinary tenement-house dweller is very 
ill-suited to farm life. In small towns 





The Assembly Song Book 








Edited by FRANK R. RIX 


Director of Music, Pablic Schools, New York City 


A collection of SONGS THAT CHILDREN OUGHT TO KNOW. 


They may be sung either as unison, two, three or four part songs. 


The selections cover a wide field and include, PART SONGS, THE ART SONGS OF 


CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC COMPOSERS, DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


SECTARIAN. 


ENTIRELY UN- 


The correct version of national songs are to be found in the book. The versions used in 
this book have been adopted in tke Boston Schools, and it is hoped that others will join the move- 


ment for uniformity. 


8vo. Boards, 50 cents 


Correspondence solicited 
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Baby Girl’s Eczema. 





Covered with Yellow Sores—Sight of Eye 
Destroyed -Doctors Fail. 


CURED IN A WEEK BY CUTICURA. 


‘Our little girl, one year and a half 
old, was taken with eczema. We took 
her to three doctors, but by this time 
she was nothing but a yellow, greenish 
sore. One morning we discovered a 
little yellow pimple on one of her eyes. 
Doctor No. 3 said that we had better 
take her to some eye specialist, since 
it was an ulcer. So we went to Oswego 
to Doctor No. 4, and he said the eye- 
sight was gone, but that he could help 
it. Well, we were nearly discouraged. 
I thought we would try the Cuticura | 
Treatment, so I purchased a set of 
Cuticura Remedies, which cost me $1, 


and in three days our daughter, who/| 


had been sick about eight months, 
showed great improvement, and in one 
week all sores had disappeared Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Abbott, R. F. D. No. 9, Fulton, 
Oswego Co., N. Y., Aug. 17, 1906” 





LOWEST RATES TO 


BOSTON 


$1.75 


PROVIDENCE birect $1.00 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P, M. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; 
Fine Cuisine 


FROM PIER 27, EAST RIVER 
Foot Catharine St., N. Y. 


JOY STEAMSHIP GCOMPANY. 


Telephone—800 Orchard 





READERS will confer a favor by men- | 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | 


municating with advertisers, ’ 


gree toned agree EIMER & AMEND 


| Phthisiophobia, or the unreasoning dread | 
of tuberculosis, was found to be resent | 
among the country people, but this was | 
perhaps not so marked as had been | 
anticipated. 

(5) Even with the strictest preliminary | 
medical examination, many cases of | 
pulmonary tuberculosis, apparently able 
to work, will do badly under the strain 
of work in the country when away from 
medical supervision. 

(6) As a result of our study, we would 

strongly advise physicians and others 
not to send consumptives tc the country 
to shift for themselves, for the reason 
that any scheme for the country employ- 
ment of consumptives should offer facili- 
| ties for the careful adjustment of work 
to the physical ability of each patient. 
This should be under medical supervision 
and should include instruction in the 
rudiments of farm work. A farm school 
in connection with a sanitarium would 
perhaps be an ideal arrangement. 

The work undertaken by the Saranac 
Lake Industrial Settlement at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., under the leadership of Mrs. 
Marion Johonnot Scott, appears to be 
in practical harmony with the recom- 
mendations of this report and represents 
probably the first practical step of the 
kind in this country. Light employment 
along the lines of intensive gardening of 
vegetables and flowers, raising poultry, 
and other industrial work, carried on out 
of doors, are to be undertaken. A ready 
market is assured for all products. Suc 
leh training in agriculture and 

andicrafts will make permanent means 
of support possible to many whose 
strength will not stand the strain of close 
confinement. 


The Association of German Teachers of 
the New York schools has chosen the 
following officers for next year: William 
E. Scholl, president; Miss A. Constan- 
tini, vice-president; Mrs. B. Richter, 
treasurer, and F. Maenner, secretary. 





—_ and Health for Motker and Child. 
s. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyROP has neem used 


wi PERKECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
| CHILD, SOFTENB the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
| GURES WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by draggists in every part of the 

word. Besure to ask for * Mrs. 
| Ssrap * Avdtakenootherkind. Twenty-five cents a 
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THE FIRST STEP away from self- 


respect is lack of 


care in personal 


cleanliness: the first move in building 


up a proper pride i 
child, is a visit to 
can’t be healthy, 


n man, woman, or 
the Bathtub. You 
or pretty, or even 


inslow's Soothing | 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


| Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Superseding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 
the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 





Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching ot 
Physical Jraining in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College, Courses are open only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed, 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
phy sical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; four- 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym. 
nastics (B.S, G.); graduate courses, degree of ie 
ter of Science in Gymnastics (M,S.G.), College year 
begins Sept. 19, For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U. 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 





Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 

Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
;to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 
Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture. 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April 1st. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year 
$1.00 per year. 

Contributions to Education: 2nd year, 75c. to 
$2.50 a number. 


Educational Reprints: No.1, Report of Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cents. 

Descriptive circular on application. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 








Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S and 
pa yao Cloth, $3.00. 


IR to sofored illustrations. 
272 black and white illustrations, 
THEIDEAL DESK-BOOK 


00K Special introduction price to 
teachers, S2.0Q0 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
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SAPOLIO. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 
LOW =RATE TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


The international Christian Endeavor Convention will be held in Seattle July 10 to 15. 

The fares named by the transcontinental railroads for this occasion enables the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to offer a Personally-Conducted Tour to Seattle and the Pacific Coast 
at unusually low rates. 

A special train of the highest grade Pullman sleeping cars and dining car will leave 
New York July 5, running via Chicago, St. Paul, and the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Round-trip tickets, including Pullman accommodations, double berth, and all meals 
in the dining car en route to Seattle on special train, and railroad transportation only 
returning via direct routes, will be sold at rate of $112.75 from New York, $111.25 from 
Philadelphia, $108.00 from Baltimore, Washington and Harrisburg, $107.20 from Altoona, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

Passengers will return from Seattle independently on regular trains. Those desiring 
to return via San Francisco or Los Angeles may do so for $12.50 additional. 

A transcontinental tour is a great educational experience. The northwestern country 
is in a most interesting stage of development just now and a visit to that section will prove 
not only enjoyable but profitable. 

A rare opportunity for such a trip is here presented. The rate is exceptionally low, 
and includes the advantage of a special through train to the Pacific Coast. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, apply to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 






















































**] should like to spend the whole of my life in traveling if. I 
could anywhere borrow another life to spend at home.” 


The Finest One-Day 


Tour in America 


is that to and through Lake George and Lake 
Champlain via Saratoga Springs, to Hotel Cham- 
plain, Plattsburg, the Adirondack Mountains or 
Montreal. 

Passengers dine on train or lake steamer while 
viewing the 100-mile Panorama of Lake Champ- 
lain the Magnificent and its mountain shores. 

Through Pullman and café cars skirt the West- 
ern shore. 

Your address and 6 cents postage will bring 
you a free copy of 


“A Summer Paradise” 


300 page illustrated guide to northern resorts 
and cool country places reached by the Delaware 
& Hudson lines, with list of hotels and boarding- 
houses, 

D. & H. Adirondack train service is the highest 
type of excellence, 
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"MICHIGAN IN SUMMER"J 


Containing many photographs and brief descriptions of 
Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Harbor 
y View, Neahtawanta, Wequetonsing, 
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hould have "Where to Go Fishing.” 


C. L. Lockwoop, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CROWELL’S BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 





ROGET’S THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases 
New Enlarged Edition. Cloth, $1.50. with Index, $2.00. 
Hoa’ Calf, $3.00. 


‘A dictionary of synonyms is a necessity to every student and 
writer. Roget’s Thesaurus has been for many ag 2 regarded as the 
one complete and perfect book of the kind in the language.’ 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 
Translated and edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 
25 colored maps. $2.00. 
‘The most satisfactory world history of its kind * existence.” 
—Public Opinion. 


wees pa =. Maps, index, $1.00 
DURUY’S MIDDLE AGES. Maps, index, $0.75 
DURUY’S MODERN TIMES, Maps, index, $1.00 


Being Parts I., II., and III., of Neg | “General History,” Edited by Prof. 
E. A. Grosvenor. 


‘‘T know of no wae handbook of equal comprehensiveness 
which is at once so eo. so authoritative, and so attractively 
written.’”’—WILLIAM WaRREN, President of Boston University. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Translated and edited by Prof. J. F. Jameson. 
12 colored maps. $2.00. 


‘*The best of all short summaries of French history.” —ANDREW 


D. WHITE 
AMERICAN CHARITIES 
By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. Cloth, $1.75. 


‘‘As a manual on a subject of the most vital importance the book 
eo — and its value is hardly to be overestimated.”’—Boston 
vertiser. 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘Here for the first time the public is presented with a full and 


accurate account of socialism as it is.”.—Chicago Times. 





ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY 


By B. E. Fernow, N. Y. State College of Forestry. 
$1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cts.) 


‘*No other book of like authority. To be commended in the 
highest terms.’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
SOCIAL THEORY 
By John Bascom. Cloth, $1.75. 
‘*Very practical and ethically stimulating.” —The Advance. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION 
By F. H. Wines, LL.D. Cloth, $1.75. 

‘*Will educate its readers in a subject on which there is, as yet, 
altogether too much sentimentality on the one hand, and brutal 
severity on the other.”,-—N. Y. Observer. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
By Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. Maps and Index, $1.00. 
‘*A compact and handy volume of reference.””—Rev. of Reviews. 


IRRIGATION 
By F. H. Newell, Chief U.S. Hydrographer. 156 Illustrations. 
net. (Postage, 20 cts.) 
‘‘Nothing on the subject has been published for years so effective 
clear, and popular.”—The Literary World. 
THE POETRY OF BROWNING 
By Stopford A. Brooke. $1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cts.) 
‘‘The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of this poet yet 
published.”—London Times. 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
By Ferdinand Brunetiere. Cloth, $2.00. 4 
‘*This is a real history, the best history of French literature in 
existence.’’—Pror. E. A. GROSVENOR. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
By Drs. Moulton, Peters, me hote Introduction by Lyman 
$1. 


‘*One of the most important pina ses of the subject that has ever 
been attempted.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


$2.00 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 426-8 West Broadway, New York 




















SELECTED TEXT-BOOKS 





FOR THE GRADES 


READING 

BAKER AND CARPENTER’S LANGU ame oe 
First Year Language Reader . 
Second Year Language Reader . | ee ee ee 
Third Year Language Reader. .....-+- - 4 
Fourth Year Language Reader. . ..... -40 
Fifth Year Language Reader tar r e Ee a ee, Js 45 
Sixth Year Language Reader a) 4s -50 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR — 
EMERSON AND BENDER’S MODERN seamen 
Book I. Elementary Lessonsin English . . oer 35 
Book II. A Practical English Grammar . oo he ie 


HISTORY 
Channing’s First Lessons in United States History . 
Channing’s Short History of the United States . 
Coman and Kendall’s re History of England . 
Dickson’s From the Old World to the New . 
Dickson’s One Hundred Years of Warfare . tea 
Elson’s School History of the United States. . 
TARR AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
TWO BOOK SERIES 
Introductory Geography 
Complete Geography . 
THREE BOOK SERIES 
Book I. Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole . 
Book II. North America . 
Book III. Europe and Other Continents ‘and Review | 
FIVE BOOK SERIES 
Part I. Home Geography ; 
Part II. The Earth as a Whole . 
Part III. _North America . : 
Part IV. Europe and South America _; 
Part V. Asia, — sara _ wie iew and State Sup- 
plement . . 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


» $0.25 | | Carpenter's Rhetoric and English Composition . 
= | Carpenter’s English Grammar . 


Gayley & Young’ s Principles and Progress of English Poetry : 
Huntington’s Elements of English Composition ‘ 

Mitchill and Carpenter’s Exposition in Class- Room Practice : 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric. 


HISTORY 


Adams’ Histories. 
Botsford’s Histories: 
Rome - 
Channing’ 's Student’s History of the United States . 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England . ° 


MATHEMATICS 


Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras . 

Hall and Knight’s Algebras 
Holgate’s Geometry 
Lambert and Foering’s Trigonometry . 
Schultze’s Elementary Algebra 
Schultze’s Advanced Algebra . 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


Ball’s Elements of Greek . ; 
Inglis and Prettyman’s First Book in Latin : 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 


Cornelius Nepos—Twenty Lives. 
Poems of Ovid—Selections. Bain 
Cicero—Ten Orations and Letters. 


Ancient, Greece, ‘Orient’ and Greece, 


Barss 


“Von Minckwitz : 








Correspondence Invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


64-66 Fifth Av., New York 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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MODERN TEXT-BOOKS 








LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR HAWORTH SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 














Buehler’s Modern English Lessons . . . . . § .45 | Number Foundations (lstand2d years). . . .$ .40 
Buehler’s Modern English Lessons, PartI . . .  .32 | Number Relations (3d and 4th years). . . . 56 
Buehler’s Modern English Lessons, Part II. .. .32 —e - , 
Buehler’s Modern English Grammar ee .60 a a nn ne) ‘- 
Buehler’s Modern English Grammar with Composi- 
tion 65 ELECTIVE SYSTEM OF MODERN WRITING 
McKeon’s Graded Composition Lessons, Part 1(3d and BOOKS 
4th grades) ; .40 
McKeon’s Graded Composition Lessons, Part II (sth Short Course, BooksAandB,perdozen. . . . Ae 
and 6th grades) .. -40 | Vertical Series, six books, perdozen. . . . .84 
McKeon’s Graded Composition Lessons, Part III (rth Medial Series, six books, per dozen... 84 
and 8th grades) .. : .40 : Wy ai ; 









MODERN LANGUAGES ELECTIVE SPELLING BLANKS 










Newson’s First French Book... ata -50 | Book I, Vertical, per dozen rs Sn ee a Yn 60 
Newson’s Second French Book ; -50 | Book II, Medial, per dozen aE os 1 ae 
French Daily Life . . . . .75 

Newson’s First German Book .. 5 —— 60 

Newson’sGerman Reader... ; 75 MISCELLANEOUS 

German Daily Life. . -75 | Patton’s School and Home Sewing, Teacher’s Edi- 
German Daily Life, with Vocabulary as .90 tion = 60 





ee i ay re ee a _——— >: | Patton’s School and Home Sewing, Pupil’s Edition. .50 


Full mounted, on cloth, each ; 50 | Gibson’s Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests ._. .80 
Richard Wagner’s Rheingold .75 | Beowulf (Translated from the Old English by Chaun- 
Meyer-Foster’s Karl Heinrich . 80 cey B. Tinker) ae Shoe, oe AO 
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Write for Educational Catalogue. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























Standard Free Hand Writing Books 





The Best Readers The Best Primer 
9 e 
Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers | The Hall & Brumbaugh Primer 
Because they appeal to the imagination Because it is simple and beautiful and 
of the pupil, hold his interest and teach follows the natural development of child 
him to love good literature. thought. 








The Best Arithmetics 
Brooks’s Standard Arithmetics 


Always the best because they teach the 
pupil to think, and give him thorough 
drill. They have no spiral twists. 





The Best Grammars The Best Civil Government 
e e e e 9 e 
The Flounders-Fewsmith Series} Philips’s Nation and State 
Because they are definite and specific. Lan- Because within teachable space and in clear, 
guageand grammar inthe first book ; technical, simple language and form it gives just what 
comprehensible grammar in the second book. is needed for school work. 











These books are published by 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street Educational Publishers Philadelphia 
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For High Schools 


Linebarger’s 
ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY 


This book excels in 
completeness, in definite 
clearness of statement, 
and in general form of 
presentation. 





Linebarger’s 
LABORATORY 
MANUAL 


The directions are 
brief and complete, and 
the experiments com- 
prehensive and fasci- 
nating in the extreme. 


Lalvrence and 

Pease’s 
CHORAL SONG 
BOOK & INSTRUC- 
TION COURSE 

High class and rol- 
licking songs for col- 
leges, schools and singing 
societies. Full of dash 
and “go.” 


Read Them. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
i 


Zs ee 
THE BED-ROCK OF EDUCATION 


is wisdom of method together with value of 
means in early training. This foundation is 
firmly laid by the texts here listed: 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 











SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


LITERARY READINGS 


Perdue and GrisWwold’s 
LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, 
TURE AND ART 


AN EYE AND EAR SPELLING BOOK 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY SERIES 


Teller and Brolvn’s 
A FIRST BOOK 


Felmley and Shutts’ 
ARITHMETIC— THREE BOOK SERIES 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY 


IN BUSINESS METHODS 
























FOR TEACHERS 


Sabin’s 
COMMON SENSE 
DIDACTICS 


The book of the day 
on teaching methods. 
Indispensable to young 
teachers, and highly ap- 
proved by older ones. 





Tanner’s 
THE CHILD 


An authoritative treat- 
ise on child training and 
child growth. Received 
with instantaneous and 
continuing favor by both 
teachers and parents. 


Holton and 

Rollins’ 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 
FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


A most helpful book, 
practical and _ concise. 
An incentive to original 
work and design. 


Write for Them. 





























BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


The original “Standards” of Color—the recognized * Standard” of Quality 


All kinds—tfor all grades of School and Art Work 











Some of the newest assortments are: 


No. B38 Reduced Color Box. This assortment, made to 
meet the demands of the most progressive teachers, sup- 
plies a carefully adjusted and perfectly related scale of 
the six spectrum colors reduced in value to a sufficient 
degree below the Standard scale to give a pronounced 
neutral effect while still retaining the exact tone quality 
of each color. Especially adapted for the coloring of 

















> “Full Tone” Box. 
‘Standard colors } in their fullest intensity, keyed to corres- 
pond to each oh go color as to value. Kight pans: 













Warm and ‘Cool Gray. 





No. B 1 Box, containing eight pans of semi-moist colors 
te gy Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Warm and Cool! 
One of our best assortments. Exceptional value 








designs in Sloyd, or general work design in the upper 
Reduced”’ Red, yy  hamaaees 
Blue, Green, ey iolet, Black and White, No. 6 Bru 


Per Box, +0.40 Postage, €0.04 





Representing the 


Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, 


Fer box, 80.40 Postage, $0.04 


Per pox, $0.30 Postage, §0.05 








The official adoption of Bradley’s Water Colors by the CITY OF BOSTON and nearly a 
thousand other important cities and towns is a significant endorsement of their superiority 


Write us for new Art Catalogue and valuable literature (sent free) concerning water 


color work in general and Bradley’s Water Colors in particular 





Boston New York 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





King’s Geographies 
Elementary Geography 
Advanced Geography 


Gordy’s Histories 


A History of the United States 
(For seventh and eighth grades. ) 


American Leaders and Heroes 
(For fifth and sixth grades.) 


American Explorers 
(For fourth and fifth grades.) 


Primary Readers 


Robert Louis Stevenson Reader 
(For second grade. ) 


Eugene Field Reader 
(For second grade. ) 


Varney’s Robin Reader 
(For first grade.) 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Sykes’ Elementary English Composition 


(For first and second years.) 


Lamont’s English Composition 
(For third and fourth years.) 


Moody and Lovett’s A First View of Eng- 
lish Literature 
(Basal text in history of English Literature.) 


Marsh’s Elementary Algebra 
(Introductory and college preparatory. ) 


Roberts and Rolfe’s Essential Latin Lessons 


(A beginner’s book for first year courses.) 


Goodspeed’s A History of the Ancient World 
(For the regular course in Greek and Roman history.) 
James and Sandford’s Government in State 
and Nation 
(For the regular course in Civics.) 


Redway’s Commercial Geography 
(An introductory text-book.) 














NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON ATLANTA 



























MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


New Elements $0.55 
New Complete 1.25 


While retaining the features of simplicity 
and teachableness which marked the earlier 
editions of Maury’s Geographies, these new 
books are based on the most recent in- 
formation and methods of presentation. The 
subjects are presented topically, and topog- 
raphy and physiography are taken up in 
connection with the commercial geography 
of the variaus regions. Industrial geography 
receives special attention; and the numerous 
illustrations bearing on this topic have under 
them, instead of brief captions, very full 
descriptions. 





NEW YORK 
BOSTON 









ATLANTA 








|NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 





McMASTER’S BRIEF HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


$1.00 


An entirely new book by the leading 
authority on United States History. The 
narrative is attractive and _ interesting. 
About one-half of the book is devoted to the 
colonial period. Foot-notes on nearly every 
page devoted to the biographies of prominent 
characters and accounts of events of lesser 
importance, permit of a more extended and 
detailed course than is contained in the text 
proper. The volume offers a well-propor- 
tioned account of the chief events and figures, 
fully illustrated with striking and educative 
pictures, and clear and well-executed maps. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL GRADES 


The Riverside Literature Series. 109 books for Grades I-IX. 90 for High schools (including 47,College Re- 
quirements, carefully annotated). a's 

The Riverside Literature Series contains History, Essays, Poetry, Mythology, Nature Study, etc. Over’ 1,800 
complete masterpieces, 32 American, 42 British authors, and 11 translations. Over 800 illustrations and portraits. 

The Riverside Literature Series contains more co —— material than any other literature series for school 
and college use, and the only authorized school editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Emer- 
son, and other American authors. . . 

The annual circulation of The Riverside Literature Series, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is now 
1,100,000. It is used in every State, Territory, and Dependency of the United States and in all the Provinces of Canada. 

Prices of The Riverside Literature Series : 155 volumes, 15 cents, paper, or 25 cents, cloth. 

27 volumes, 30 cents, paper. or 40 cents, cloth. 6 volumes, 45 cents, paper, or 50 cents, cloth. 10 volumes, 50 
cents, paper, or 60 cents, cloth. 1 volume, 75 cents, cloth. 








THE WEBSTER-COOLEY LANGUAGE SERIES 
A TWO BOOK GRADE COURSE 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


BRYCE’S THE BEGINNER’S PRIMER. Ready in September = 








HOLBROOK’S HIAWATHA PRIMER. Grade 1 or 2....... $0.40 | WEBSTER-COOLEY TWO BOOK COURSE, BOOK I. Grades 
HAZARD’S THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS. Grades 1, Ms a re er ot ve ras vies 5 5 $0.45 
US See ade a esornonmosere re 0.50 | WEBSTER-COOLEY TWO BOOK COURSE, BOOK II. Grades 
HOLBROOK’S THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS, Grade2or3 0.45 ea a inegresas + xaos 0.60 
ee al A THREE BOOK GRADE COURSE 
HOLBROOK’S NORTHLAND HEROES. Grade 4 or5...... 0.35 cone “a LESSONS FROM LITERATURE. 
TERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Grade 8or9 2 e Lo AP eer ee eee ee ee ee ee 0.45 
NITERARY MASTERPIECES, Grade @ or OD. .. . Lon | COOLEY’S LANGUAGE LESSONS, BOOK II. Grades 5 and 6 0.65 
sl cis tt alana , WEBSTER’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ..... 0.50 
FOR TEACHERS WEBSTER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI- 
BRYANT’S HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN........ 1.00 _ if" | Serene 0.55 
“a em A FOUR BOOK GRADE COURSE 
COOLEY’S LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE, 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS NT le, cemactucpayuncacs 0.45 
COOLEY’S LANGUAGE LESSONS, BOOK II., PARTI.Grade 5 0.45 
TAPPAN’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND'S LITERATURE 0.85 | cooLEY’s LANGUAGE LESSONS, BOOK II., PART 2.Grade6 0.45 
Ready in September... .. 0.2... ccecessserescresscece —— Ty * Sig « alec ep RIGS io a aia gaia ued - 
TAPPAN’S ENGLAND’S AND AMERICA’S LITERATURE... 1.20 | ) WEBSTER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI. 
= STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- TERR IO CIRCLE, GUST eee ide cc apies ski wasices acne. 0.55 
Gs SS acne s Sn un ara ens RN Manatee Ad NaS 1.25 
SIMONDS’S STUDENT’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- A ONE BOOK HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 
TURE. Ready in September...........sccsceseeecees — | WEBSTER’S ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 0.90 
MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE.............. 1.00 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. FOR “CAREFUL A TWO BOOK HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 
STUDY.” ONE VOLUME EDITION................+. 1.00 | WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION. Grade 9..... 0.65 
ROLFE’S STUDENT’S SERIES. 11 VOLUMES: SCOTT, WEBSTER’S ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. 
TENNYSON, BYRON, AND MORRIS. Each, net....... 0.53 Grades 10 atid 11; or 10; 11, and 12. .. <6 6 ccccscesccs 0.90 
Send for 1907 Edition of our complete Educational Catalogue, and for our Illustrated Educational Bulletin for June 
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Educational Foundations 


FOR JUNE, 1907 
are 


Start with Sense-Impressions—Ossian Lang. 
The Art of Seeing—Vernon Gibberd. 


Grading, Promotion, and Individual Instruction 
—Magdalena Huyssoon. 


Teachers Magazine 


FOR JUNE, 1907 
<= CONTENTS 


Savages aud Faddists—The Editor. 

Sight Reading Versus Music Reading—Alys E. Bentley. 
Springtime Sia 7 inna, s 

Our School Out of Doors—Edward F. Bigelow. 

Summer Songs for Summer Days. 

Watertown Plans-—Supt. Frank R. Page. 

Dramatized Stories—Agnes C. Gormley. 

Entertainment Helps race B. Faxon. 

Recreative Activities—Belle R. Parsons. 

Primary Nature Study—Lillian C. Flint. 

Seven Secrets of Success with English Classes—Florence E. Shelby. 
History and Civics: Fifth to Seventh Years—Flora Helm Krause. 
Drawing and Constructive Work for June—Anna J. Linehan. 
The Flag Goes By—Song—Harvey Worthington Loomis. 
Stories for Teachers—Margaret Small Dodge. 

Little Square Root—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 

The Teddy Bears at School—Rose R. Archer. 

About Birds—William E. D. Scott. 

Hints and Helps, 

Memory Gems. 

Mexico—Helen Coleman. 

Answers to Questions—Amos M. Kellogg. 











Medical Inspection. 


GREAT TEACHERS 
Thomas Arnold.—Joseph Payne. 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS 
Extracts from Horace Mann’s Writings. II, 


SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Educational Progress in Denmark. II.—J.S. Thornton. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
Index to Volume XVIII. 


Published Monthly 
$1.00 a year Sample copy, 15 cents 


Published Monthly 
$1.25 a year Sample copy, 15 cents 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York City 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Educational Foundations 
(Monthly) 








Our Times 
(Weekly) 


The School Journal 
(Weekly) 
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ITHE SONG PRIMER| 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY ALYS E. BENTLEY, DIRECTOR oF Music, WASHINGTON, 





A Collection of Songs for the Children A Book to Put into the Hands of the 
in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades Children for Observation Music Work 


The song should be the basis of instruction from the first lesson in the kindergarten to the 
last lesson given to the normal school graduate just entering upon her duties as teacher of music. 

We have endeavored to follow the methods accepted as best in the teaching of reading, by 
leading educators, and to adapt them to the teaching of music. As in reading we begin with 
the unit sentence, afterward going to the word elements, and finally to the letter elements, so in this 
primer, we take the song as the unit, being careful to confine ourselves to the simplest song subjects, 
and the most elementary musical treatment of those subjects. 


THE TEACHER’S BOOK 


This book for teachers contains all of the twenty-five study songs of the primer and their 
accompaniments, and twenty-five additional rote songs selected from the best work of the greatest 
song writers. These fifty songs make the best collection of rote songs published for the lower grades. 

The work is based upon the study of likenesses and differences. It is the method of compar- 
ison and contrast. The musical phrase is the basis of all music study, and intervals are studied and 
sung as they occur in the literature of music, which is the song. 


PRICES: The Song Primer, price to Schools, 30 cents 


The Teacher’s Book, $1.00 
















THE 


ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK 


EDITED BY FRANK R. RIX, DIRECTOR oF Music, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW YorRK CIty 


A collection of SONGS THAT CHILDREN OUGHT TO KNOW. 

They may be sung either as unison, two, three, or four part songs. 

The selections cover a wide field and include PART SONGS, THE ART SONGS OF CLASSIC 
AND ROMANTIC COMPOSERS, DEVOTIONAL SONGS ENTIRELY UNSECTARIAN. 

The correct versions of national songs are to be found in the book. The versions used in this 
_— — — adopted in the Boston schools, and it is hoped that others will join the movement 
or uniformity. 















BOARDS 


THE VOICE OF THE BOY 


By JOHN J. DAWSON, Pp. D., DiREcToR oF Music, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
A new conception of the nature and needs of the boy’s voice in development and use, and of 
its relation to the male voice. 
A book for music supervisors, choir masters, and vocal teachers. 


A clear, direct, simple treatment of a subject in which every teacher is interested. The author 
has avoided technical terms and irrelevant discussions. 


50 cents 















12mo Paper 25 cents 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
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Elmer Ellsworth Brown 


U. §. Commissioner of Education 
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“BE UP-TO-DATE” 


is a SCHOOL MOTTO 


HAVE YOU SEEN APPLETON’S NEW LIST 


The Felter and Eginton Spellers 
The Brooks Primer 
The Krohn Physiologies 


and 


Young and Jackson’s Arithmetics 


If you believe in the new educational standards do not 
make your Fall orders until you have examined these 
books, 

The Twentieth Century High School Text-Books are 
known everywhere. The best text-book is no more 


expensive than the poorest. 


WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


D. Appleton & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK 




















oe 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly vocabulary of English, 
enlarged with 25.00 NEW WORDS, the International contains a His- 
tory of the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, Dictionary of 
Fiction, New Gazetteer of the World, New Biographical Dictionary, 
Vocabulary of Scripture Names, Greek and Latin Names, and English 
Christian Names. Foreign Quotations, Abbreviations, Metrical System, 
Flags of all Nations, including Cuba and Panama, State Seals. 














2380 PAGES 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK in order to answer 
quickly and with final authority the many questions arising daily con- 
cerning new words, spelling, pronunciation, definition, etymology, and 
synonyms; also questions concerning places, noted people, foreign 
words and many other subjects? 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The largest of our abridgments. Regular Edition, size 7 x 10x 25-8in. 
Thin Paper Edition, size 53-4x 85-8 x 1 1-2 in., printed from same 
plates, on bible paper. A real gem of book-making, unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience, 1116 pages and 14W illustrations, Valu- 
able Scottish Glossary. 











Write for the * Dictionary Habit.’??- FREE, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


GET THE BEST. 








TEXT BOOKS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
BEST MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR 





First Book IN ENGLISH—LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR 
GRADES—GRAMMAR. 


“Dunton & Kelley’s ‘Inductive Course in English’ is by far the best 
course I have seen published ’’—Henry L. CLapp, Head Master Geo. 
Putnam School, Boston. 

The Language Lessons just adopted for city of Boston. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


in seven books, a book for each school year, on the review plan. 
Among the most notable school publications of the time. 


‘‘T can say emphatically that Nichols’s Graded Lessons are_the best 
text books in arithmetic I have ever used ”’—D. P. Brown, Vice-Prin- 
cipal, School 81, Baltimore. 


NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 


in three books, Parts 1-2-3, for those schools who prefer a three 
book series and one more on the topical plan. 


‘‘T have not heard one adverse criticism from the teachers, but words 
of praise only.”’—ASHER J. Jacopy, Supt. of Schools, Milton, Mass. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 

under all subjects for higher grammar grades. 

‘*The best work of its kind in print ’—Supt. STEVENS, Stevens Point, 

Wisconsin. 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New Edition, enlarged and brought up to date. 

GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOK 
The new departure in writing books. The parts separable and 
renewable, thus greater economy, with many educational advan- 


tages. With improved free hand Medial copies. The most teach- 
able and most economical of all copy books. 


Samples—Inductive Course in English, Progressive Arith- 
metic, 25c each; Graded Lessons, 15c each; Copy Books, 
toc; History, 50c. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 














For Schools, Colleges and Individuals 


Mc LAUGHLIN’S 
NEW DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES 


containing the whole vocabulary in general use, 
with copious selections of scientific, technical, and 
commercial terms and others lately brought into 
use, with their pronunciation, by E. Clifton, 
entirely remodeled and enlarged by 





J. McLAUGHLIN 


Professor of Languages at the Institut Commercial 
de Paris, Officier de I’Instruction Publique 





Net $1.50 
Handy Form 


the Baker & Taylor Co. 


1331 Pages 
Clear Print 


NEW YORK : 
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THE MOTHER TONGUE 


By PROFESSOR KITTREDGE AND SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


NEW YORK STATE EDITION 


BOOK I for grades 4,5,and6 BOOK II for grades 7 and 8 





This edition of THE MOTHER TONGUE covers in every particular the requirements of the REGENTS 
ELEMENTARY SYLLABUS in language, grammar, and composition. In addition it also contains the 
memory selections required for the different grades. 

Hitherto teachers have been searching various text-books, collecting material for their English work from 
numberless sources at great expense of time and patience. The New York Edition of The Mother Tongue 
makes this no longer necessary. 

The regular edition of THE MOTHER TONGUE, which has had a pronounced influence on the teaching 
of English throughout the country, has the indorsement of use in more than 400 Regents Schools in New 
York State. This new special edition has been prepared after consultation with some of the foremost 
teachers of grade English in the State. It renders additional texts unnecessary for both teacher and pupil. 


Correspondence will receive prompt attention 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL TEXT=-BOOKS 
THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES} = SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 


By LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 











Ginn and Company have recently issued a book- 
JEWETT’S GOOD HEALTH let setting forth some of Professor Smith’s ideas on 


Contains more practical instruction in hygiene than | the teaching of arithmetic and giving ten reasons for 
is found in the entire series of some text-books on | their adoption in such places as New York City, 
so-called physiology for schools, and it cuts out all 
the useless anatomy which is commonly found in 
such books.—Physical Education Association Re- 


view. 
JEWETT’S TOWN AND CITY 


Civic Hygiene is here taught in a way that children W ADE AND SYLVESTER’S 


can comprehend and practice. They learn to 
shoulder at once some small responsibilities, in order LANGUAGE READERS 
to guard against impure water and milk, tubercu- 
losis, unclean streets, accumulated garbage, and 
other evils of town and city life. 


Pittsburg, Des Moines, lowa, Worcester and Fall 





River, Mass., and Hartford, Conn. It will be sent 
postpaid on request. 





PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD READERS 


A new series which is on the Supply List for the 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC | 22% schools of New York City. The plan and 


arrangement of these readers make them particularly 
COURSE suitable for use in classes of foreign-born children. 
The original stories, the excellent material for 
phonic drill, and the appeal which the readers make 
to the interest of the child are some of the features 





A series of five books published only thirteen 
months ago, and used to-day in 91 important cities, 
and in hundreds of smaller cities and towns. 
Teachers of music are invited to examine, compare, | Of the series that have won warm commendation 
and contrast it with other courses. from teachers. 








GINN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 
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